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CHIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


A QUAKER SOLDIER. 


‘“Dec. 29, 1667—Lorp’s Day.—At night comes Mrs. 
Turner to see us and there among other talk, she tells me 
that Mr. William Pen who is lately come over from Ireland, 
is a Quaker again or some very melancholy thing ; that he 
cares for no company nor comes into any, which is a plea- 
sant thing after his being abroad so long, and his father 
such a hypocritical rogue and at this time an atheist.” 


A LITTLE complicated in statement, but on the whole 
a fair representation of the state of mind, not only of the 
good Mr. Samuel Pepys, but of the entire class repre- 
sented by him, toward a man more perversely and con- 
tinuously misunderstood and misrepresented than any 
other figure in that time of sharply-defined and always- 
encroaching individualities., And from that day to this 
the popular impression has been as thoroughly in the 
wrong as popular i impressions are likely to be, one side 
of the shield receiving the strongest possible ‘light, the 
other left always in shadow. 

Every child recalls the tall figure standing, parchment 
in hand, under the “‘ treaty tree,”’ surrounded by Indians 
in various appreciative attitudes, and every child is sure 
that this same tall figure in straight-skirted coat and 
small-clothes, 
shadow he looked out benevolently, is the ‘true and only 
William Penn. Till Macaulay, this picture was the 


with. broad- brimmed. hat, from whose | 


possession of all, starting always into life as the name 
was heard—the one peaceful and sunny point to which 
the eye turned in a story made up too often of deeper 
shadows than one cares to consider, 

Then came the ingeniously-put charges in the volumes 
of the brilliant historian, who opened with a paragraph 
which seemed to sum up all the rare goodness and power 
with which each reader had _ instinctively endowed 
** Penn, the Apostle,” ‘ Rival nations and hostile sects 
have agreed in canonizing him— England is proud of his 
name. A great commonwealth beyond the Atlantic 
regards him with a reverence similar to that which the 
Athenians felt for Theseus and the Romans for Quirinus. 
The respectable society of which he was a member hon- 
ors him as an apostle. By pious men of other persua- 
sions he is generally regarded as a bright pattern of 


Christian virtue. Meanwhile, admirers of a very differ- 


ent sort have sounded his praises. The French philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century pardoned what they 
regarded as his superstitious fancies, in consideration 
of his contempt for priests and of his cosmopolitan be- 
nevolence, impartially extended to all races and all 
creeds. His name has thus become, throughout all civ- 
ilized countries, a synonym for probity and philan- 
thropy. Yet’’— ; 
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Here, with the charge that he is far more a mythical 
than an historical personage, begins a series of innuen- 
does rather than direct accusations, continuing through 
the four volumes with a steadily-increasing animus, and 
leaving one in the unhappy state to which much of the 
modern historical research reduces one—entirely uncer- 
tain as to what is and what is not true, and disposed to 
consider everything a myth to which faith has hitherto 
been pinned. 

A sketch holds no room for refutation, but a recent 
dispassionate reviewer of Macaulay’s estimates of other 
historical personages sums up in the keenest words the 
actual fact as to the soundness of his judgment : 

“This faculty of conveying the greatest amount of 
false effect with the smallest amount of definite misstate- 
ment appears to be an unconscious felicity in the reviewer, 
more like genius than any other faculty he possessed, and 
akin to that subtle power of self-deception which makes 
the heart of man deceitful above all things and despe- 
rately wicked.”’ 

That the critic of the seventeenth century should fail 
to comprehend the motives and purposes of a man two 
hundred years in advance of his time is not surprising, 
but the nineteenth still waits for a biography which shall 
give neither Penn the Quaker nor Penn the politician, 
but Penn the man, with a clear summary of such forces 
as worked to make him precisely what he was. Hardly 
a figure of that curious transition time is better worth 
study, but so long as he is persistently considered only 
as Quaker, and every touch of natural life suppressed, 
uncertainty and misgiving are likely to wait upon all 
judgment. 

While the son is more or less hid in mist, the father, 
Sir William Penn, owns well nigh as suppressed an ex- 
istence as that of the Iron Mask. In the story of the 
great sea-captains of the time, he stood in England 
second to no one save Blake ; and in profound nautical 
science, dashing and unflinching bravery, and a power 
of resource that never failed, he was the worthy rival 
of Van Tromp and De Ruyter. Even Cromwell, who, 
like most Roundheads, had no.love for a navy which 
remained persistently loyal, admits this. Of a family 
called old in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
trained under-a father who was for most of his working 
life the captain of a merchantiman, he knew every grade 


of work and learned how to obey before he dreamed of 
commanding. He was a captain before twenty, and 
even then a courtly and polished man, with bold and 
noble face, a strongly-built figure and a marked taste 
for good living. He had married in Rotterdam, just 
after receiving his promotion, Margaret Jasper, the 
daughter of a Dutch merchant, and Pepys has a line 
which, remembering his prejudices, is high praise: 
‘*Hath been heretofore pretty handsome and is now 
very discreet. ”’ 

Never was a time when discretion was more needed, 
and the child born to the young couple October 14, 1644, 
required precisely the inheritance he received—the ar- 
dent, unflinching temperament of the sailor father ; the 
more quiet but intense and faithful nature of a mother 
whose love, both as wife and mother, was a life-long 
passion. Over the cradle where the baby lay, its large 
and singularly luminous blue eyes watching the glitter 
of the sailor’s uniform, the father prophesied the career 
that should build up the waning fortunes of the family, 
and make this son not only name, but wealth, friends 
and place. No words ever seemed to hold more truth, 
At twenty-three, a rear-admiral; at twenty-five, vice- 
admiral in the Irish sea ; at twenty-nine, vice-admiral 
of the Straits—what honor might not be expected before 
even middle life had been reached ? 

In the meantime the baby had grown into a beauti- 
ful and promising boy at Wanstead, in Essex, where, 
at the Chigwell Grammar School, then just founded by 
the Archbishop of York, and still standing, ivy grown 
and venerable, he began his march through the Latin 
grammar, then, as now, the first essential in a polite 
English education. His progress was wonderfully rapid, 
but even then influences of which he had no conscious- 
ness were shaping the future. The young Admiral, 
still under thirty, seems to have lacked utterly the sense 
of personal loyalty to any cause, and, while nominally 
faithful to the Protectorate, was, in fact, watchful over 
no interests but his own. A keen observer, it was easy 
for him to see that, even with Cromwell’s power at its 
height, the majority of the nation were either secretly 
or openly royalist, and that at his death the Common- 
wealth must give place to a monarchy. A secret corre- 
spondence began with Charles Stuart, then in exile, 
which resulted in an offer from the Admiral to place the 
entire fleet at his disposal. The offer came to naught, 
for Charles had no ports and no money to pay sailors, 
and as the fleet had already been ordered on the fatal 
West Indian expedition, Cromwell, who knew every de- 
tail of the treachery, preserved his usual inscrutable 
silence. 

The attack on St. Domingo failed disastrously and 
through no fault of the Admiral’s, who, to atone for 
the unexpected reverse, attacked the beautiful island of 
Jamaica, and with very small expenditure of force or 
life added it to the English possessions, Enchanted 
with the climate and natural features of the island, he 
talked of it constantly on his return home, and the son 
listened and questioned with an equal enthusiasm, 
dreaming of the wonderful Western world by day and 
by night. There was short time, however, for the home 
life. Cromwell, for reasons quite inexplicable then, 
though now perfectly plain, chose to consider Penn as 
guilty as Venables, through whose weakness the as- 
sault on Hispaniola had failed, and they were ordered 
to separate dungeons in the Tower. The eldest son, 
little over ten years old and passionately attached to his 
father, was thrown into a state of the deepest melan- 
choly, ‘brooding constantly over the misfortune, until 
one day, when alone and sad, a deep and sudden sense 





of happiness came to his soul, and the room seemed 
jilled with a soft and heavenly light. 

There is no record of the immediate effect of this 
upon the child, but matters very shortly mended. The 
Adiniral, who pined in his close dungeon, made full 
confession of his faults in a petition sent in to the 
Council, and Cromwell, who admired his genius, even 
when convinced of his want of loyalty, set him free at 
once, But his own calling being, of course, not open 
to him, he fell back upon intrigue as a permanent one, 
and, pretending that he had no further interest in poli- 
ties, retired to the estates in Ireland which had been 
the reward of his services to the Commonwealth. A 
private tutor from England went with him, who had 
‘harge not only of Penn’s education, but of that of the 
vrother Richard, who, with a sister Margaret formed 
the family. At fifteen, William Penn was fully pre- 
pared to enter Oxford ; a tall, slender lad, with a pas- 
sionate delight in every form of field sport, and an es- 
pecial fondness for boating. 

The death of Cromwell delayed all action for a time. 
rhe crafty and self-seeking Admiral realized that the 
army was still in the ascendant, and for more than a 
vear they lingered in Ireland, until the deposition of 
Richard Cromwell made decisive action possible. At 
once he declared for Charles and hurried to the Low 
Countries to pay his court, where the king was so 
heartily glad to see him that he knighted him on the 
spot and employed him on some special service. His 
influence was at once brought to bear upon the navy, 
and with a power that, at a critical moment, brought 
Admiral Lawson and his ships up to the Tower, where 
they called for a free parliament. 

The result of this was finally the recall of the Stuarts, 
and Charles, who forgot obligations with an ease born 
of long practice as well as constitutional tendency, 
never forgot this. ‘Ttre~way to royal favor and prefer- 
ment lay open, and Sir William~eRenn, whose ambition 
was even more for his son than for himself looked for- 
ward to an even better fortune than he had dreamed. 
Young William was sent at once to Oxford and matricu- 
lated as a gentleman commoner within a short period. 
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But it was long enough for the formation of friendships 
that lasted all his life. Royal patronage assured him a 
brilliant position, but this he must have held in any 
case. His superiors took pride in him as one of the 
hardest workers among students, and his equals in his 
skill and daring in all manly sports. He gained what 
was for that time a profound knowledge of history and 
theology, and a very thorough one, not only of Latin 
and Greek, but of French, German, Italian and Dutch. 
He studied deeply the doctrinal discussions, the fruit of 
Cromwell’s time, and, like many of the young men then 
at Oxford, was in principle far more Puritan than Roy- 
alist. The conflict, known to all noble and generous 
spirits who find convictions and existing forces in oppo- 
sition, became his then and for many following years, 
and he dreamed then the dream of many, who, seeing 
only ‘‘a reign of darkness and debauchery,” looked to 
the New World as the scene of an empire, where neither 
bigotry nor formalism should rule, and no obstacles bar 
the way to the highest and holiest living, 

Disquieted and full of revolt, he was attracted by the 
preaching of Thomas Loe, an obscure layman, who had 
taken up the doctrines taught by George Fox. Penn 
had protested with others against the introduction of 
the Popish ritual at Oxford, and now went again and 
again, being absent so constantly from their own ser- 
vices that the superiors, with that wisdom and perspi- 
cacity which have distinguished superiors since the 
world began, immediately arrested and fined them for 
irregularity. Open rebellion was naturally the imme- 
diate consequence, and as the result of some reasonable 
but quite as many unreasonable and hot-headed assaults 
on established custom, Penn, after many remonstrances, 
was expelled from the University. 

Probably no father ever experienced a keener sense of 
outrage than that felt by-Sir William Penn. His son 
might have committed any form of seventeenth-century 
iniquity and been certain of pardon. Gambling, duel- 
ing, drunkenness were all hardly offenses ; were, on the 
whole, the effervescence of youthful spirits, as well as 
the chosen pursuits of the time. But non-conformity 
was a base and low-born tendency, and added to this 
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was a sense of some deeper evil to come. The jovial 
Admiral went with clouded brow, and when the news 
of the expulsion came the disgrace hurt him to the core. 
Pepys records the misery into which the family were 
plunged and the consternation among the family friends. 

It was impossible to keep up the quarrel with this fa- 
vorite son, who seemed “in a low and sad state of 
mind,’ utterly unnatural at eighteen, and, after long 
deliberation, he took what bade fair to be the wise and 
effectual course. A party of college friends were about 
to begin the grand tour. The Admiral proposed that 
his son ‘should join them, and Penn accepted with de- 
light. The reaction had come, and once presented at 
the brilliant court of Louis Quatorze, Penn forgot his 
scruples, and, while never going to the lengths common 
at the time, still lived a gay and joyful life, the life not 
of Quaker but of Cavalier. The Admiral rubbed his 
hands over the success of the experiment, determining 
that his son’s education should be finished in France, 
and that he should then enter the army. Penn went to 
Saumur prepared in his own mind for this change, 
placed himself under Moses Amyrault, and with this 
famous scholar not only read the principal fathers but 
studied thoroughly the language and literature of the 
country. At the close of this course of study he began 
to travel, having again joined Lord Robert Spencer, 
with whom he had become intimate while living in Paris, 
at which time also he had met Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
sister of Algernon Sidney. With the brother a friend- 
ship now began which lasted uninterruptedly through 
all variations of opinion. Two years of intercourse 
with the best that France and Italy could afford had 
passed when Penn was suddenly summoned home, partly 
to attend to family affairs and partly to secure his own 
safety, as there were rumors of possible war. He had 
left London a moody and silent boy. He returned to it 
so fine a gentleman that the world first wondered, then 
opened its arms, and Mr. Pepys wrote : 

** Ava. 80, 1664.—Comes Mr. Pen to visit me. I perceive 
something of learning he hath got; but a great deal if 
not too much of the vanity of the French garb and af- 
fected manner of speech and gait,”’ 


The Admiral, who saw in this brilliant 
and fascinating son the realization of 
every dream, wisely spoke no word of the 
past, and to insure his forgetfulness of 
old companions and tendencies, kept him 
steadily employed. He entered as a stu- 
dent at Lincoln’s Inn, and gained a 
knowledge of law that served him in 
good stead in many after emergencies, 
and apart from this, he was constantly 

_ employed on the King’s or his father’s 

business. Then came the crisis in the 

Dutch war, when Penn was for some 

time on his father’s staff and saw a good 

deal of sharp service at sea. With June 

came a final, decisive battle, bringing to 

the Admiral the greatest rewards that 

his King could heap upon him. He was 

informed that he would be raised to the 

peerage with the title of Lord Wey- 

mouth, in addition to the Irish grant of 

land and the command of Kinsale. But 

in the meantime the plague had broken 

out, and the Admiral, who had left his 

son in London for a time, returned, to 

find to his despair that the dark mood 

had reappeared. Penn left off French, ne- 

glected the court and all visits, and spent 

his time with men of serious and devout lives. Absence 

had cured in the first case, and the experiment might 

succeed again. The court of Charles, dissolute and 

reckless, naturally repelled men who cared for better 

things, but a minor court, that of the Duke of Ormonde, 

who was practically vice-king of Ireland, had all the 

brilliancy and charm, with none of the disgusting fea- 

tures of the English one. The Ormondes were a family 

of soldiers, and Lord Arran, the second son, had already 

met William Penn and urged his coming over. The 

change was accomplished ; favorable word was sent as 

to the effect of the new surroundings, and once more 
the Admiral breathed freely. 

Nevertheless, the turning-point had come, and his 
own action shut the door on any chance of the future 
he had labored to make secure. An insurrection arose 
among the soldiers at one of the stations. Penn volun- 
teered under his friend Lord Arran, and having won 
general applause for his bravery and coolness, became 
eager to make arms his profession, and urged his father 
to accept the proposal made him by the Duke. The 
Admiral refused. This son must: not be sacrificed in 
any chance skirmish, but must reserve himself for po- 
litical life and the founding of a family. Penn protested 
in ‘vain, and at last resigned himself unwillingly to a 
decision he could not alter, and again the Admiral 
chuckled at carrying his point, with small thought that 
he had really checkmated himself once for all. 

As a remembrance of a dream never quite forgotten, 
Penn was painted at this time in full military dress— 
the only genuine portrait in existence, and the typical 
Quaker, the great apostle of peace, looks out upon us 
to-day armed and accoutred as a soldier! It is a most 
noble and beautiful face, with a union of sweetness and 
resoluteness that made the key-note of his life—a face in 
which is evident ‘‘ the delicacy of the scholar, hovering 
as a finer presence above the forceful audacity of the 
man of the world—at once bookman, penman, swords- 
man, diplomat, sailor, courtier, orator.”’ 

To the day of his death these traits remained. The 
actual life of the soldier had been denied, but warfare 
was his portion, and he fought dauntlessly against prin- 
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cipalities and powers through all the years that followed. 
In the meantime another Irish land grant had been 
made to the Admiral, and Penn had full occupation in 
hearing and adjusting the intricate cases resulting from 
over twenty years of grants, confiscations and restora- 
tions. The Admiral confided fully at last in his son’s 
business capacity and left the matter entirely in his 
hands, and a year passed in which only one trip to 
London was made. A sudden call took Penn to Cork, 
and there he heard that his old Oxford friend, Thomas 
Loe, would preach. He remembered his boyish enthu- 


siasm, and, led by curiosity, went to discover how the 
same thing would strike his maturer mind. The final 
crisis had come, and as he listened he knew that, vacil- 
late as he hereafter might between filial duty and duty 
to God, he was in his soul from that night a Quaker. 

It is hard in these days of tolerance and indifferentism 
to even imagine the conflict; inward and outward, that 
followed. Attending meetings, he was almost imme- 
diately arrested, refused the offered parole, and would 
have taken trial with the rest had not an order come 
for his discharge. The thunderstruck Admiral ordered 
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him back to London, and for a few days, as no change 
was perceptible in dress and speech, persuaded himself 
he had been mistaken, But the issue came ; Penn, after 
solemn consideration, refused to uncover before father 
or king, and the furious Admiral turned him out of 
doors. 

Scoff as one may at outward peculiarities and puerili- 
ties, into this time of anarchy and revolution had come, 
in Quakerism, the first intellectual basis of true demo- 
cracy. To the founder of this system, ‘‘ philosophies, 
arts, religions, legislations, were as nothing.”” Every 
man was complete in himself; each human being, man 
or woman, by virtue of the inner light, was supreme. 
Cromwell had said in the beginning, ‘‘ Now I see there 
is a people risen that I cannot win, either with gifts, 
honors, offices or place, but all other sects and people 
I can.”’ 

To Penn the dream of his youth seemed fulfilled. The 


politics of Quakerism, were identical in spirit with the. 


visions of Algernon Sidney, though in his democracy 
only pride of soul and heroic virtue ruled. The com- 
monwealth had failed from inherent defects, but another 
might be founded in which the religious idea should 
prove the missing link, the point of union between here- 
tofore opposing systems. 

There were months in which the thought grew and 
matured. His recall home proved to the bewildered 
and unhappy Admiral that banishment had been useless, 
Penn wrote and spoke with a daring which seemed the 
wildest recklessness, and soon, in spite of friends at 
court, found himself in the Tower. For eight months 
and sixteen days he submitted toa solitary dungeon, 
and during that time in ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown,’’ added 
another notable book to the noble literature of the 
Tower. Vigorous pamphlets followed, and their effect 
was so strong that, though by this time the whole Penn 
family were in extraordinary trouble, an order for his 
release was sent. 

The story of the years that followed is one of perpet- 
ual ‘conflict. His brave bearing in prison had gained 
over his father, who hoped nearly to the end that his 
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views would moderate suffic iently to to allow the anise: 
ance of the peerage. There had been continuous trials, 

public discussions, short imprisonments and a general 
commotion, on which Charles looked with the smiling 
cynicism he had toward all convictions ; but through it 
all, both he and his brother retained affection for the 
elder and genuine regard for the younger Penn, and ac- 
cepted the guardianship entrusted to them by the dying 
Admiral, who, in the final days of life, turned with a 
clinging ‘affection to this contumacious and disappoint- 
ing Quaker son, in whose honesty and clear-sightedness 
he had such trust, that all his considerable property, 
saving a life-interest in the estate for his widow, was 
left tohim. From his death-bed the Admiral sent to 
both the King and the Duke of York, asking for the son 
a continuance of the friendship shown the father, and 
James became guardian and protector, a relation which 
caused much scandal— Quaker subject and Catholic 
prince meeting together on terms that were incompre- 
hensible to the more violent members of the sect. But 
the relation affected property and not religion, and this 
fact was urged years afterward by Penn to the commit- 
tee of inquiry from Magdalen College. 

And now another master, before whom the hat was 
willingly doffed, claimed a service from which Penn 
had hitherto been exempt. At Chalfont, in Buckingham- 
shire, dwelt, during the first years of the civil war, cer- 
tain quiet friends whose names still carry a meaning 
deeper than any known to that troubled time. Side by 
side were John Milton, who had left his London house 
when the plague began and came to the friends whoshared 
his convictions and delighted in his genius—Thomas 
Elwood, the famous Isaac Pennington, and Gulielma 
Maria Springett, daughter of Sir William Springett, 
who died at the siege of Arundel Castle. A true soldier, 
of noble presence and a character at once strong and 
sweet, he had married a woman of equal spirit and 
beauty, passionately devoted to him. There is no more 
pathetic story in the arnals of the civil war than their 
short love life and tragic parting, only a few weeks be- 
fore the birth of this daughter, who grew into a lovely and 
dainty girlhood, sought by many gallants, but protected 
always by the mild and gracious shield of her Quaker 
faith and breeding. Like Penn, however, Lady Sprin- 
gett had known every fascination of court life, and 
Quakerism, in both their cases, meant inward rather 
than outward asceticism. 

Thomas Ellwood’s memoirs give not only the story of 
his own unsuccessful love, but many details of the life 
at Chalfont. Guli loved music, and music was Milton’s 
passion, second only in his mind to poesy. It was to 
these friends that he first told the secret of his comple- 
tion of “‘ Paradise Lost,” and it was Ellwood who sug- 
gested to him the theme of ‘Paradise Regained.” 
Pennington had become the second husband of Lady 
Springett, and Penn on his first visit to this friend met 
Guli and found his fate. They were soon affianced, but 
her stepfather was then in jail for opinion’s sake, much 
of his time being passed in prison, and the whole period 
of courtship was a perturbed and stormy one. Penn 
was tried and imprisoned for some months, wrote vari- 
ous pamphlets and treatises, and on his release went at 
once to Holland, where he had been urged to go in de- 
fense of the many then suffering persecution there. For 
them and for the many sections of the great Puritan 
party in England, who had fled to Holland at the re- 
turn of the Stuarts, America was the daily talk and the 
nightly dream, and Penn, as he journeyed from city to 
city, seeing always the best men of the age exiled and 
sad for conscience’s sake, felt once more the longing 
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that had come to him at Oxford, to found a free State, 
no matter if in the wilderness. 

Seven months after his liberation from Newgate he 
returned from Holland ; reported in London the results 
of his expedition, and then put aside every perplexity 
and posted down to Bucks. Here, while the house he 
had chosen, some six miles from Chalfont, was being 
made ready, he enjoyed the first quietness that had 
come to him for years, and in the early spring took his 
young bride home. 

Spring and summer passed, but the honeymoon gave 
no signs of ending. Neither friend nor foe could draw 
him from the seclusion he had chosen. He neither wrote 
nor traveled. The instinct of activity, always urging 
him on, seemed laid to rest, and many believed that he 
had subsided into the quiet country gentleman, content 
with a beautiful wife, a fine estate and the prospect of 
a family. But Guli herself had many of the same 
characteristics, and when the time was ripe and happy 
rest had done its needed work in healing and strength- 
ening, joined him in the work which, for three years, 
they pursued together, though the birth of the first son, 
Springett, soon interfered with the wife’s share in public 
work. 

The memoirs of Count de Grammont and the journal 
of George Fox give the two sides of this period, and for 
both toleration was unknown. William Penn stood al- 
most alone as a religious yet tolerant man, but the 
Quaker soldier, while claiming that no civil magistrate 
should have power to inflict penalties for opinion’s sake, 
used every weapon of controversy to stir up and wound 
the unbeliever. But though he had become the sword 
of the new sect, and a sword never sheathed, the in- 
fluence of his comprehensive and reasonable mind was 
felt on both sides. With the passing of the infamous 
Test act he once more, after five years’ absence, re- 
newed intercourse with the court, and used every power 
of argument and persuasion to bring about a reconstruc- 


tion of methods, and James promised to add all his in- 
fluence with the King to this end. The province of New 
Netherlands, stretching from the Delaware to the Con- 
necticut, was then the property of the Duke of York, 
and as the only object of owners was to wring as much 
money as possible out of their estates, it became their 
interest to offer concessions and inducements to emigra- 
tion. With fresh persecutions at home, the English 
Quakers turned toward this province, where many Puri- 
tans had already gone, and Fox and Fenwick began a 
negotiation for the purchase of a share from Berkely. 
A fierce dispute as to Fenwick’s rights began, which 
was finally referred to Penn, and soon the reconciled 
parties set sail for New Jersey, leaving him in charge of 
their interests, other complications soon making him the 
responsible head. 

Two years of intense activity followed. The New 
Jersey colony, for which he had made a constitution, 
prospered steadily, and he was the agent for all who 
desired to join them. He made a tour on the Conti- 
nent, preaching and writing, until, worn down with 
over-work, he fell into ‘‘ a low and listless mood,” and 
suffered from intense depression which even Guli could 
hardly remove. It passed, with a short season of par- 
tial rest at home, and then even more engrossing inte- 
rests arose from 1678-80. In the centre of a brilliant 
court he stands out as one of the most extraordinary 
figures of the time. Absolutely neutral as to the great 
objects of party strife, and wanting no honors that 
court or king could offer, he was the intimate and 
trusted friend of Catholic and Protestant alike. The 
friendships of Penn are in themselves a story. Faith- 
ful, strong and tender, the man who felt them needed a 
catholic mind to comprehend and hold the varied na- 
tures that, having tested, never again swerved from 
their allegiance to him. John Locke, many years older, 
had discussed with him the constitution for North Caro- 
lina, its final failure being in those points where Penn’s 
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NEWGATE PRISON. 


suggestions had been rejected. The Whig Lord Rus- 
sell, the Tory Lord Hyde, the Republican Algernon 
Sidney, all trusted and loved him, and, sought by rakes, 
courtiers, writers and members of Parliament alike, he 
bent every power of his mind toward impressing upon 
them the necessity of toleration to opinion. Finally, 
after long and patient waiting, and the constant urging 
of his friends, the House of Commons consented to 
listen to the plea of Dissenters, and Penn made before 
a committee a speech such as had never been heard 
within the walls of Westminster Palace, a speech so 
convincing that the committee decided at once to 
insert in the bill then before Parliament a clause for 
relief. Had it passed, Penn would have remained in 
England, and Pennsylvania continued only a dream. 
The Titus Oates plot, apparently ruinous to every 
hope, proved, in the storm it aroused, a breeze to 
fill the sails of every westward-bound bark. Penn, 
who despaired of freedom at home, turned more 
eagerly to its possibility in the New World, and after 
many expedients had been discussed with Sidney he 
settled upon a definite plan of action. 

Admiral Penn had left behind him claims on the 
government amounting to nearly fifteen thousand 
pounds, a sum equivalent to nearly four times that 
amount at present, and his son now sent in a petition 






that in lieu of any money settlement the ki 
would grant to him and his heirs forever q . 
tract of unoccupied crown land in America, 
The location, described at length, included no 
less than forty-seven thousand square miles 
of surface—a little less than the area of Eng- 
land, but Charles would not have hesitated a 
moment had not the Privy Council vehe- 
mently opposed the plan. With entire uncer- 
tainty as to the issue of the petition, Penn, 
with twenty-two others, purchased from Sir 
George Carteret a portion of East New Jer- 
sey, and was actively engaged in planning 
for new towns and the establishment of a 
liberal government when a charter was at 
last settled upon and sent in to the king, who 
at once set his signature to it, well pleased at 
canceling a heavy debt in such easy fashion. 

New Wales was the name fixed upon by 
Penn for the new province, partly from a re- 
membrance of his Welsh ancestry and in part 
from its mountainous character. A Welsh- 
man in the council objecting, Penn suggested 
Sylvania, on account of the magnificent for- 
ests, and the King at once prefixed Penn, in 
honor of the great Admiral. Penn objected, 
appealed, and at last offered twenty guineas 
to the Secretary to alter it, fearing that it 
would bring discredit upon him if he allowed 
the great province to bear his family name. 
Charles insisted, and the patent, drawn up in 
the usual form, is still in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State at Harrisburg. To Penn the 
reception of this charter was the crowning 
event of his life, and he wrote: 





“God hath given it to me in the face of the 
world. . . . He will bless and make it the seed 
of a nation.”’ 


For months he labored with Sidney upon 
the Constitution. The rigid one drawn up by 
John Locke and Shaftsbury had failed, and 
Penn determined to simply make an essen- 
tially democratic basis for his form of government, 
and leave all ‘‘minor details to be filled in as time, 
events and the public good demanded.’? The rough 
draft in form, Sidney and himself deliberated over 
every phase, the mutual labor being so intricate and 
continuous that the exact share of each will never be 
determined. Completed at last, the news quickly spread 
that the great religious democrat of the age had become 
sole owner of a mighty province, and from every great 
town in the three kingdoms, as well as from Holland, 
agents were sent to confer as to terms of emigration and 
settlement. The RoyalSociety made hima member, in 
order to obtain the benefit of his scientific observations, 
and steady preparation for the voyage went on. The 
death of Lady Penn, always a fond and devoted mother, 
delayed everything for a time, and Penn’s family affairs, 
which he arranged as if never to be among them again, 
were long in adjusting. He clung to wife and children 
with a longing tenderness, but Guli’s courage was- 
stronger even than his own. He doubted his return, 
but she never did, and, cheered by her faith and carry- 
ing the good will of every earnest heart, the Quaker sol- 
dier went on board the Welcome at’ Deal, and on the first 
of September weighed anchor, and, pushing boldly out 
to sea, soon felt the winds that bore him toward the 
Sylvan City, still formless, save in its builder’s mind. 











WAITING FOR THE LORD. 


IN THE DAYS OF WITCHCRAFT. 


NOVEMBER had come. Chilly and gray, it held the 
prophecy of a cruel winter. The sky was heavy with 
snow, the wind scurried up the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains and came fitfully, fiercely down the ravine, making 
old Ann Halstead’s narrow, dangerous path still more 
difficult. The wind, however, was not in the old wo- 
man’s thoughts, but her dim eyes wandered full of fear 
from one side to the other. On her left hand, the rocks 
arose, steep and heavily wooded ; on the other, far be- 
low the path worn on the shelving cliff, ran the scanty 
creek over its bed of great stones. But all this was 
familiar to her, and never before had she trembled 
coming down the path, even when, as now, loaded with 
faggots. Everywhere around her seemed to be voices, 
and strange, uncertain figures lurked behind the trees. 
Once she thought she saw a fantastic, uncanny crew 
hurrying in a dance among the hemlocks on the oppo- 
site side of the creek, but she turned her head away. 

“‘T will not see them,” she cried, “I will not have 
my eyes opened to their wickedness !”’ 

All the days appointed to Ann Halstead had been 
bitter and full of trouble, but never before had she lost 


the belief that the Lord, who never fails the faithful, 
would yet make a happier life for her. In her loneli- 
ness, her poverty, her days of vold and starvation, she 
had trusted and she had submitted. No one around the 
mountain was better known and better liked than old 
Nurse Halstead, but no one knew how often her fire 
was fed by thin and crackling twigs, which, fiercely blaz- 
ing, gave brief heat, and no one guessed how often she 
went to bed hungry and sad. When she was younger 
she worked hard and had enough for her needs, but now 
her eyes were dim, her hands shook, and she was too 
old to care for the sick. The winter was full of terror, 
and the Lord had forsaken her! She needed no “‘ witch 
general” to tell her what the temptations of the past 
weeks had meant. All her life she had heard stories of 
the snares of the Evil One, and when she was younger 
she had even talked to Mother Hogan, who was after- 
ward burned at the stake. She remembered how this 
old woman looked. Her hair was white, and her face 
was old and sorrowful. She was tall, and she walked 
with a staff. It was days since Ann had looked at her- 
self in the looking-glass. She wondered if the — 
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234 IN THE DAYS OF WITCHCRAFT. 





bors saw how she had changed, and she wondered 
whether they, too, had seen Mother Hogan! But no 
one now saw Ann often, for she shunned them all. She 
no longer took her Sunday night tea with Parson Johns’ 
widow, nor tarried anywhere for a gossip. She gathered 
her wood, she bought meal at the store, but most of the 
time she sat at home with her cat and the tame crow 
she was nursing for little Abner Gibbons, and read her 
Bible and prayed for deliverance. 

Now, coming down the ravine, Satan absolutely met 
her. His servants surrounded her. They whispered 
that it was cold and she would suffer when the snow 
fell, They taunted her with her little bundle of faggots— 
so heavy to carry! They whispered of fire, of food, and 
all to be had if she would but ask. What had the Lord 
done for her? She was forsaken; she almost begged 
her bread. Soon she must beg or starve. 

‘‘T shall give in, O Lord,” she cried, coming from 
the shadow of the trees and falling on her knees, ‘‘I 
shall give in! Nobody knows, as Thou dost, how easy 
the devil will find it! It won’t do, O Lord, to let him 
tempt me long! Thou rememberest he was too strong 
for Abraham and Jacob and David, and how can I 
withstand him? The people look at me, and soon they 
will curse me. My friends have become my enemies, 
and now, O Lord, I have no money and no work, and 
the snow storm is at hand, and don’t you let him try 
me—oh, don’t you let him ‘try me !”” 

She arose with pain and trouble from her knees ; the 
tears rolled down her withered cheeks. Somehow the 
Lord must deliver her, yet she dreaded what might hap- 
pen if for one moment He forgot her. Behind the tree 
stood her old crony, Widow Johns, and her child, 
amazed at this sudden movement, and shocked by the 
low sobs and moans which escaped the old woman. 
But Ann never saw them, and with bent head and slow, 


GATHERING FAGGOTS. 


sad stepshe went home. That night the storekeeper, 
old Benny Clark, came and looked in the window at 
her, A fire burned on her hearth ; her pot was boili 

her cat sat beside her; the crow ‘shook its feathers ed 
flew up on her chair ; it saw the man, but Ann was 
reading aloud : 


“For, lo, they lie in wait for my soul : 
The mighty are gathered against me : 
Not for my transgression, 

Nor for my sin, O Lord. 

They run and prepare themselves 
Without my fault : 

Awake to help me.”’ 


The slow tears dropped on the page, but old Ben 
could not see her face. He did see, however, how bar- 
ren and cheerless the room looked. The snapping twigs 
told the story of an empty wood-house, and there was 
little cheer in the thin steam from the iron pot. 

The snow was falling heavily, and Ben went softly 
away. In a little while his footprints were covered, 
the old woman’s fire was out, and she lay in her bed 
thinking of the morning, of the snow, and of the little 
food in the house. She sighed heavily, and then closing 
her eyes slept so soundly and softly that if any one had 
seen her they would have thought her dead. 

The next day was one of apathy, if not peace, in the 
little house. Ann divided her meal into two portions; 
one she ate about noon, the other she saved. She might 
starve, but she felt she must keep something in the 
house. The ground was covered with snow, yet not 
deeply, and if Ann had had money she could have made 
her way to the store ; but she had none, and so she sat 
still and waited. In former days she would have gone 
to the village. There were stockings to be knit, clothes 
mended, some little job always waiting a pair of skill- 


‘ful hands ; but just now Ann dreaded her old friends. 


She was not sure she even dare go tochurch. Women 
had been denounced in meeting, and, just as the 
punishment might be, she was too weak and tired to 
bear it. 

She sat by her fire, and sometimes read and some- 
times dozed, and then her fire would go out and a 
chill would awaken her. Slowly the day woreon, and 
at last the early twilight came, the moon arose, and 
Ann went out to the well to fill her bucket. She stood 
still a moment and gazed with dim eyes at the sky. 
She was very faint. Perhaps by morning it would be 
all over, and Satan could have no more power over 
her. The Lord might mean to take her to Himself! 
Then she began to lower her bucket, and she heard 
footsteps. She turned her head and saw the Widow 
Johns and the Squire’s wife coming up the narrow 
path by the fence. She pulled up her bucket and hur- 
ried into the house. She was not used to receiving 
visitors at this hour, and her heart stood still with 
dread. 

When she reached the house her strength gave out, 
and she sank into a chair and the bucket dropped 
from her nerveless hand. The steps came nearer. 
There was a knock at the door, but it was opened at 
the same instant, and the two women came in. 
Poor old Ann had put no wood on her fire before she 
went out, so exact had to be her economy, and the 
room was cold and cheerless.. She sat by the door, 
her hat still on her head. The cat pushed against 
her ; the crow was on the shelf by the window. 

The two women looked gravely at her, and wrap- 

ping their cloaks more closely around them, for the 
air in the room seemed colder than that outside, 
they sat down. 


























“We've come,’’ said the widow in her heaviest, most 
constrained tones, ‘‘ to have a little talk with you. For 
some time we’ve noticed you seemed to have a concern 
on your mind, and as old friends we feel we must talk 
to you. 

Ann breathed heavily and took off her hat. 

-It was kind in you to come first,’’ she said, finger- 
ing the rim of her hat. ‘*I would have felt worse if the 
Squire and the constable had come instead, It would 
have been hard on me, and I have known you all your 
lives. Inursed you, Mollie iamener when you was a 
baby, and your mother died.’ 

T he young woman’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘and my little Abner, too. 
You don’t think we forget, Nurse Halstead, all you 
have done ? We haven’t liked to come questioning you, 
but if you are in | trouble don’t you suppose we are 
sorry il 

3ut I haven’t given up!’’ cried the old woman. 

Be sure you don’t forget to tell the Squire that! You 
know he hasn’t anything to do with it until I do give 
up. It’s all in the Lord’s hands until then p? 

The two women looked at each other. Surely trouble 
and poverty had unsettled the old nurse’s mind. 

‘And you mustn’t give up,”’ said Mrs. Gibbons 
gently. ‘‘ The Lord will always provide.”’ 

‘- ve said that over and over again,”’ and ‘the old wo- 
man’s eyes lost their wildness ; ‘‘ but even His saints 
are delivered into the power of the Evil One, and all of 
Job’s patience didn’t save him from the vexations Satan 
planned out for him.” 

‘‘But you needn’t fear that,’’ said the Widow Johns. 

“T am sure I don’t know what you’ve got, Ann, that 
the Lord would care to take away from you!’ _ _ 

“Tt isn’t that,” replied Ann Halstead ; “but think 
of what the Evil One would offer ! You don’t know, 
Nancy Johns, what it is to be hungry and have Satan 
put all sorts of warm and comforting food before you, 
and to be cold and have him tempt you with pleasant 
winds and a sunshiny land. Old Mother Hogan knew 
it, and I know it, but I haven’t given in, Nancy, take 
notice of that. There’ll be no call for the Squire, and 
a burning would be against right and grace both. I’ve 
been starved, but I’ve never tasted the devil’s dishes, 
and I have been cold, and I’ve never cursed your boy, 
Mollie Gibbons. No, not once, although the Evil One 
has urged me early and late. No, no,” she muttered, 
“Tm no witch, I’m no witch! I know you all con- 
demn me, but I’ve never given in, Nancy; don’t you 
forget I tell you so.”’ 

Mrs. Gibbons got up and laid her hand gently on her 
old nurse’s arm. 

‘And you’ll see I die in my bed, Mollie,” continued 
the old woman ; ‘‘ you’ll never let me be burned ?”’ 
Mollie shivered. 


\ 





SHE said: ‘‘I thought in Love’s delightful spring 
That I all fullness of affection knew. 

The years that come and go could never bring 
Content more rare nor happiness more true. 
The years that come and go like summer dew 

Have starred my way with pleasures unconceived 

In those delicious days when love was new, 
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AT THE WELL. 


‘“*We never do such things in Pennsylvania,” she 
said, ‘‘and you couldn’t be that wicked anywhere, 
nurse, and I want you to come home with me.”’ 

Ann shook her head. ‘I can’t,’ she said, ‘‘I’m toc 
weak, my dear,”? and her head sank slowly on Mollie’s 
shoulder. 

When she aroused again to consciousness Ann was in 
her bed. A fire of oak logs burned steadily in the chim- 
ney place and a bowl of gruel stood on the hearth. The 
Widow Johns slept in Ann’s chair, and old Ben Clark 
was softly putting something out of a great basket into 
the cupboard. There seemed to be a good many people 
in the room, and there was, in some mysterious way, a 
sense of comfort and plenty. The sun was shining, but 
every one spoke and moved softly, but that was, the old 
nurse thought, because they did not want to wake the 
Widow Johns. 

By THE AvuTHOR oF “ DoROTHEA,.”’ 


Arid life’s most sacred duties unperceived. 
Soft cherub hands have opened wide to me 

A Heaven in which I only half believed, 
And, resting in divine security, 

I say with confidence unknown before, 

I love my omni I love him more and more.”’ 


AnniE L. Mozzey. 
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THE MOBJACK BAY COUNTRY. 


‘¢ Tat which makes this Country most unfortunate is, 
that it must submit to receive its Character from the 
Mouths not only of unfit, but very unequal Judges ; for all 
its Reproaches happen after this manner.”’—The History 
and Present State of Virginia. By R. B., gent. 1720. 

Mossack Bay, which takes its name from a tribe of 
Indians which formerly lived in tide-water, Virginia, is 
a beautiful sheet of salt water about eight miles wide, 
and nearly twice as long, on the western shore of the 
State, near the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, and just 
above the mouth of York River. It is nearly surrounded 
by Gloucester and Matthews counties, Matthews coming 
down in a long, narrow point between the two bays. 
The four small tributary rivers—East, North, Ware and 


water mills are in beautiful harmony with the spirit of 
the place. Of course, they are in motion only while the 
tide is running either in or out, so that four times in the 
twenty-four hours, at ‘“‘slack-water,’’ they stop for a 
season of meditation, as it were. And it is impossible 
to convey in words the charm of this total absence of 
hurry about anything. I think it is the secret of hap- 
piness. The lands bordering on the rivers and creeks 
are level and low for a mile or more inland, then 
there is a slight rise in the ground, and these tracts are 
spoken of respectively as the ‘‘ highlands’? and “low 
grounds.” 

There is scarcely a place in Gloucester county which 
is more than five miles from navigable water, and the 




















A VIRGINIA ‘' TIDE-MILL.”’ 


Severn—which flow into the bay, are, like the bay itself, 
mere arms of the sea, all salt, all tide-water to the very 
head ; none of them have more than one or two small 
fresh-water branches, and even these frequently dry up 
in summer. Some have no fresh-water branch at all. 
So this net-work of streams is really salt water, and it 
is doubtless this fact which makes the climate so de- 
lightful in summer, with a freshness even in its warmth 
which renders it far more endurable than the scorching 
heat of a drier atmosphere. The country bordering on 
the salt rivers is said to be unusually wholesome for a 
river region. The lack of orthodox rivers, which run 
only one way, is made up for by a utilization of the rise 
and fall of the tide. Venerable-looking structures called 
** tide-mills”’ still continue in use on a few of the streams ; 
the power is obtained by damming the creek or cove 
upon which the mill stands, leaving a small opening, 
through which the tide runs in and out with sufficient 
force to turn a great wheel which overhangs the stream. 
Of course both wind and steam are used for mechanical 
purposes, but it seems the fate of useful things to be 
wey unpicturesque, and vice-versa. These old tide- 


air is full of the influence of the sea. ‘* The east wind,” 
which is really a sea breeze, is considered a sure sign 
of good weather for at least twenty-four hours to 
come, if it begins to blow after twelve o’clock, and these 
east winds are of frequent recurrence through the 
summer, 

Therz is a daily line of steamers from Baltimore to 
Norfolk which connects, on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, with a steamer running from Norfolk to East 
River, Gloucester Point and Yorktown, which stops at 
Old Point both going and returning ; the Norfolk boats 
also stop at Old Point, so that, by leaving Baltimore on 
one of the above-mentioned days, one can reach the 
Mobjack Bay country the next morning, with only 4 
short wait at Old Point for the Northampton. By 
this route, one leaves Baltimore at 6.30 P. M. and arrives 
at Gloucester Point at about 1 P. M. on the following 
day, instead of leaving at 4 P. M. and arriving at the 
same uncomfortable hour the next morning, as one does 
by the York River line.- By this latter line one leaves 
Gloucester, on returning to Baltimore, at about 7.30 
P. M.; by the Baltimore and Norfolk (‘ Bay Line’’), at 





THE MOBJACK 


BAY COUNTRY. 





1 P.M. These ‘‘ Bay Line” boats are the finest steam- 
ers on the Chesapeake, and equal, in speed and structure, 
to any off the Chesapeake. 

It is estimated that from three hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand bushels of oysters annually leave 
Mobjack Bay, most of them going to Baltimore, beside 
many which are shipped in barrels on the steamers from 
York and East Rivers; York River ships to Baltimore 
and New York nearly as many, probably. They are 
caught, or “sighted,” to use the vernacular, where the 
water is clear, by means of 
short tongs, or double rakes 
with four teeth in each 
head, called ‘‘ nippers.”? 

The canoe in use in the 
bay is decidedly a local fea- 
ture, being known, in the 
form here used, it is be- 
lieved, only in the Chesa- 
peake and its tributaries, 

It is heavy and strong and 
a most excellent sea-boat, 
when properly managed. 
Many go from Mobjack 
Bay to Norfolk, a distance 





of thirty or forty miles, and 
they have been known to 
go to Baltimore, nearly 
two hundred miles, up the 
Chesapeake. They are 
made of two, three or 
more logs, fastened together with pins or dowels, and 
have no timbers in them, except small knees to support 
the washboard. They run all the way from fifteen feet 
long by three feet beam to thirty-five or forty feet long 
by six to eight feet wide, <A fair average size is twenty- 
one to twenty-five feet long.by three and a-half to four 
and a-half or five feet beam. The most and best of them 
are built on the Pocosin River, a small stream somewhere 
between Gloucester and Norfolk. They are rigged with 
leg-of-mutton sails, and many of them carry two masts 
and a jib. When there is no wind, the canoe is sculled 
with a paddle, from ten to twelve feet long, tapering in 





‘* CRABBING.”’ 


A MOBJACK CANOE, 


width from the top end to the end of the blade, which 
at the point is from six to eight inches wide. This pad- 
dle is worked by being balanced on the stern-post, with- 


out the use of any scull-hole whatever. It is also used 
for steering by many of the boatmen whose boats are 
not provided with rudders. 

As in a mountainous country the young men and 
maidens go berrying, so in the Mobjack Bay country do 
they go crabbing, duly provided with lines and net, and 
a few pieces of meat for bait. It is said that in some 
instances conversation becomes so absorbing that lines 
are forgotten, while crabs, unheeded, devour the bait. 

When this state of affairs sets in, 
sore disappointment is in store 
for the family at home, who are 
trustfully anticipating a side-dish 
of deviled crabs with their dinner. 
And when the crabbing party 
returns, with their faces rosy-red 
from ‘the sun on the water, you 
know,’’ and reports that “ the 
crabs wouldn’t bite at all to-day,” 
the cook puts on the bacon and 
eggs to fry, in silence, but with a 
wise shake of the head. 

The white oystermen and fish- 
ermen are a class by themselves, 
rough, good-natured and queer, 
and the whites of a better class 
have caught from them, or the 
negroes, or both, a number of ex- 
pressions ‘‘more striking than 
classic,”’ always odd, and some- 
times very amusing. Anything 
of unusually large size is called a 
“he thing,” or a “‘great big he 
thing,’”? or an ‘‘ole he thing,” 
most articles being ‘‘ole’’ with 
the ‘negroes. Two white men, 
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examining an unusually large hoe, were overheard com- 
menting thus: One, picking it up, remarked, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, that’s a God-fearing hoe ;’’ to which the other 
replied: ‘‘ Yes, it is—it’s a regular ole he-hoe!’’ A 
stranger might feel some little surprise, and perhaps a 
doubt as to the meaning of the request, upon hearing a 
young lady at a social gathering asked to ‘‘claw the 
jingle-box,’’ and would experience no slight relief on 
discovering that this flower of speech conveyed a request 
for a performance on the piano. A relative of mine 
was, to say the least of it, slightly startled by a remark 
concerning ‘the old fowl,’’ as the connection made it 
evident that this rhetorical figure referred to his 
wife, a still young and by no means uncomely per- 
sonage. 

This section of Virginia still rejoices in the 
time-honored observance of the ‘‘ Tournament.” 
Inspired by the smiles of the ‘‘ Queen of Love and 
Beauty,’’ and armed with sharp sticks which do 
duty as lances, the gallant ‘‘ Sir Knights,”’ mounted 
on their prancing steeds, dash boldly at—not each 
other ; oh, no, not at all! but at a ring suspended 
across the track, with their lances, and he is the 
most gallant knight who oftenest succeeds in poking 
his stick through the ring ! 

Some little fox-hunting is done in Matthews 
county, but for good dogs and a generally well- 
organized hunt, the palm is ceded to Gloucester. 
Foxes are numerous, the majority being the com- 
mon gray sort, and it is considered quite an event 
to ‘“‘run a red.’’ Whether it is looked upon in the 


Li 
VETERAN HUNTSMAN UNDER SHELTER. 


same cheerful light by the ‘‘red’’ himself is another 
question ; but, as his life is, as a rule, spared on ac- 
count of his rare color, they may be running the same 
‘red’? every season, and he may by this time regard 
it as an old and harmless though somewhat fatiguing 
joke. The dogs are various, but are nearly all more 
or less hounds, with plenty of bark, which really al- 
most amounts to giving tongue. The huntsmen do 
not indulge in “the pink.” The rule of the hunt as 
to costume is simple and practical; it is that those 
who are so fortunate as to possess more than one suit 
shall put on the worst one. The brevet-captain of 
the hunt is so estimated for various good and suffi- 
cient reasons, among which shine conspicuous his de- 
votion to the chase, thé superiority, in numbers, of his 
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‘RUNNING A RED.”’ 


dogs, his two hundred pounds avoirdupois, his English 
cavalry saddle and his store of information anent the 
wily fox. Such is the enthusiasm for this exciting sport 
that some devotees fave been known fo ride mules 
rather than forego the pleasures of the chase, and 
should the hunt ever happen on a rainy day to pass the 
place where ‘‘ sorrow sits ’*—wherever that may be in 
Gloucester county—that mournful female herself could 
scarce forbear a smile at sight of a veteran huntsman 
sheltered from the inclemency of the weather by a long 
blue United States army overcoat and the family um- 
brella, of harmonious hue, and mounted on a mule in 
the Gothic style of architecture. By way of startling 
contrast to this apparition, the same train will perhaps 
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be honored by one of our ubiquitous English cousins, 
on his “ pig-skin”’ and a good, strong horse, his tight- 
fitting ‘“‘cords”? and gaiters affording a pleasing con- 
trast to the flowing raiment of the mule-rider. Two 
or three ladies, whose riding does not disgrace the occa- 
sion, sometimes join the hunt, and the luckless citizens 
of both colors who do not own horses keep up with the 
cavalcade while breath remains for the struggle, and as 
they drop off are promptly replaced by others, 

An old slab in Ware Churchyard bears the following 
inscription : 


oo 


le LYETH THE BODY OF 
/s CLARK THE YOUNGEST SON 
(LAM AND MARY CLARK 
S BORN IN THE PARISH OF MARDEN 
MILES FROM THE DEVIZES 
THE COUNTY OF WILTS 
CAME OUT OF ENGLAND IN AUGUST 
irs. ARRIVED IN VIRGINIA UPON 
NEW YEAR’S DAY FOLLOWING CAME 
INTO THIS PARISH OF WARE AT EASTER 
WHERE HE CONTINUED 
MINISTER NEAR FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
TILL HE DY’D 
HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON THE 20TH 
DAY OF DECEMBER IN THE 
YEAR OF OUR LORD GOD 1723 IN 
HOPES OF A IOYFULL RESURRECTION TO 
ETERNAL LIFE WHICH 
GOD GRANT HIM FOR THE BLESSED 
REDEEMER’S SAKE AMEN 








Some fine old houses still remain. Among these time- 
honored homesteads is Rosewell, built by Governor 
Page, on York River, not far from one of the numerous 


spots upon which Pocahontas rescued one of Captain 
Smith’s numerous heads. 

On Timberneck Creek, near York River, a chimney 
is still standing which is said to have been built by two 
Dutchmen, under Captain John Smith’s orders, at the 
request of Powhatan’; it is known as ‘‘ Powhatan’s Chim- 
ney,’”’ and is built of a sort of sandstone. A small, 
old house—now I believe no longer inhabited—is at- 
tached to it. 

Gloucester county was formerly divided into three 
parishes—Abingdon, Petsworth and Ware. Abingdon 
and Ware churches are still in fair preservation, but 
nothing is left of Petsworth except the legend that Ba- 
con, famous for his Rebellion, is buried there. 

A quotation from the quaint old historian, Beverly, 
whose words head this sketch, will form a fitting close 
to it; for time has stood still in this pleasant land, and 
much of his history might bave been written this year, 
instead of one hundred and sixty years ago: ‘ 

‘‘The Inhabitants are very courteous to Travellers, 
who need no other Recommendation but the being hu- 
man Creatures. A Stranger has no more to do but to 
inquire upon the Road, where any Gentleman or good 
House-keeper lives, and there he may depend upon being 
received with Hospitality. This good Nature is so gen- 
eral among these people, that the Gentry, when they go 
abroad, order their principal Servant to entertain all 
Visitors with everything the Plantation affords. And 
the poor Planters, who have but one Bed, will very 
often sit up, or lie upon a Form or Couch all Night, to 
make room for a weary Traveller to repose himself after 
his Journey. If there happen to be a Churl, that either 
out of Covetousness or Ill-nature, won’t comply with 
this generous Custom, he has a Mark of Infamy set upon 
him, and is abhorred by all.’’ 

But whatever the ‘‘ mark of infamy’’ was, it is one of 
the few ancient things which has vanished from the 
Mobjack Bay country. Marcaret VaNpEGRIFT. 
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I 
On, the earth was fair, 
Oh, my Love was fair, 
When she and I met a-Maying. 
There was never a face so sweet and bright, 
There was never a heart so true and light, 
And the earth was all in her green and white, 
When Love and I met Maying. 


II 
In her white and green, 
With the blue between, 
When Love and I went Mayiny. 
The scent of the hawthorn was in the air, 
And the apple-blossoms were everywhere, 
And the birds were building with happy care, 
When Love and I went Maying. 


It 


It was hand in hand, 
Through the meadow land, 
That Love and I went straying, 
And, oh, it was sweet in the warm June noon, 
_And evening shadows came far too soon, 
Though we loitered by the first new moon 
When Love and I went straying. 


Iv 
Oh, the happy day ! 
Oh, the pleasant way ! 
We've trod since we met Maying ; 
The summer has gone right merrily, 
And the robin sings from the larkin tree, 
All the world was made for niy Love and me, 
For my Love and me to marry in. 
Mary A. Barr. 
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By a tender but vig- 
orous application of the 
remedies usual in such 
cases, Jack was speedily 
restored to his wonted 
equanimity, and Jill, 
laying Uncle Harry 
aside, took up the archi- 
tect’s suggestions con- 
cerning the plumbing, 
which referred rather 
to its relations to the 
plan of the house than 
to the details of the 
work itself. 

‘* A bath-room, with 
all the plumbing arti- 
cles it usually contains, 
must possess at least 
three special character- 
istics. It must be eas- 
ily warmed in cold 
weather, otherwise the annual bill for repairs will be 
greater than the cost of coal for the whole house; 
its walls, floors and ceilings must be impervious to 
sound. The music of murmuring brooks is delightful 
to our ears, so is the patter of the soft rain on the 
roof; but the splashing of water in a bath-tub and 
the gurgling of unseen water-pipes are not pleasant ac- 
companiments to a dinner-table conversation. Thirdly, 
it must be perfectly ventilated, not the drain-pipes 
merely, but the room itself, in summer and in winter. 
Two of the above conditions can best be secured 
by arranging to have this important room placed in 
a detached or semi-detached wing, and here begin 
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NO PLACE FOR SECRET FOES. 


the compromises between convenience, cost and safety, 
It is convenient to have a bath-room attached to every 
chamber, and there is no doubt that this may be done 
with entire safety, provided you do not regard the 
cost. In your plan I have adopted the middle course, 
There is one bath-room for all the chambers of the second 
floor, not too remote but somewhat retired, and having 
no communication with any other room. It is ventilated 
by a large open flue carried up directly through the 
roof; it has also an outside window and inlets for fresh 
air near the floor. All the walls and partitions around it 
will be double and filled with mineral wool and the floors 
will be deafened. The ‘house side’ of the water-closet 
traps will have three-inch iron pipes running to the 
ventilating flue beside the kitchen-chimney, a flue that 
will always be warm, and therefore certain to give a 
strong upward draught at all times, which cannot be 
said of any other flue in the house, not even of the main 
drain, or soil-pipe, which passes up. through the roof. 
It would be easy to keep other flues warmed in cold 
weather by steam-pipes, but in summer you will have 
no steam for heating purposes. A ‘circulation-pipe’ 
might be attached to a boiler on the kitchen range for 
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this purpose, but in the present case such a contrivance 
would cost more than the iron pipe carried from -the 
bath-room to the flue that is warmed by the kitchen 
fire. A good way to build this ventilating flue is to in- 
close the smoke-pipe from the range, which may be of 
iron or glazed earthen pipe, in a larger brick flue or 
chamber (Fig. 1), keeping it in place by bars of iron laid 
into the masonry. -The rising current of warm air 
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around the heated smoke-pipe will be as constant and 
reliable as the trade winds. It will be well, indeed, if 
all your chimneys are made in a similar manner; that 
is, by enclosing hard-burned glazed pipe in a thin wall 
of bricks. Such chimneys will not only draw better 
than those made in the usual way, but there-will be less 
danger from ‘ defective flues.’ A four-inch wall of bricks 
‘between us and destruction by fire is a frail barrier, es- 
‘pecially if the work is carelessly done or the mortar has 
crumbled from the joints. To build the chimneys with 
double or eight-inch walls makes them very large, more 
expensive, and still not as good as when they contain 
the smooth round flues. To leave an air-chamber beside 
or between them for ventilating (Fig. 2) is better than 
to open directly into the smoke-flue, because it will not 
impair the draught for the fire, and there will be no 
danger of a sooty odor in the room when the circulation 
happens to be downward, as it will be occasionally. The 
outside chimney, if there is one, should have an extra 
air-chamber between the very outer wall and the back 
of the fireplace to save heat (Fig. 3), a precaution that 
removes to a great extent the common objection to such 
chimneys. Whatever else you do, let these ‘ windpipes 
of good hospitalitie’ have all the room they need. I 
shall not willingly carry them off by any devious way to 
be hidden in an obscure corner or dark closet, nor yet 
to give them a more respectable and well-balanced po- 
sition on the roof. Like the wild forest trees they shall 
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‘Fig 5. 
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grow straight up toward heaven from the spot where 
they are first planted. If we happen to want a window 
where the chimney stands in an outer wall we will make 
one between the flues, as one might build a hut in the 
huge branches of a mighty oak. It isn’t the best place 
for the window or the hut, but circumstances may jus- 
tify it ; as, for instance, when we must have the outlook 
in a certain direction, but cannot spare the wall-space 
for a window beside the chimney. The jambs beside a 
window so situated will be very wide, and you may, if 
you please, extend the view of the landscape indefinitely 
by setting two mirrors vis-d-vis in the opening at either 
side. This will also send the sunshine into the room 
after the sun has passed by the other windows on the 
same side of the house. It is rather a pretty fancy, too, 
when the outside view does not require a clear window, 
to set a picture in colored glass above the mantel, and 
the same thing may be arranged in the sideboard, if it 
happens to stand against the outer wall. These are 
‘fancies,’ however, which lose their beauty and fitness 
unless they seem to have been spontaneously produced 
—there should be no apparent striving for effect.”’ 

“*T like the idea of setting mirrors in the deep window- 
jambs, whether they are in the chimney or out of it,” 
said Jill. ‘If I was obliged to live in a room where the 
sun never shone of its own accord, I would set a trap 
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A PICTURE IN GLASS OVER THE FIREPLACE, 


for it baited with large mirrors fixed on some sort of a 
windlass in a way to send the sunshine straight into my 
windows, ”” : 

‘Capital! You could do that easily, and if you wanted 
a green-house on the north side it would only be neces- 
sary to set up a few looking-glasses to pour a blazing 
sun upon it all day long. You might need a little clock- 
work ‘to keep them adjusted at the right angles, but 
Yankee invention ought to be equal to that. I have no 
doubt we shallgee patent sunshine-distributors in the 
market very sh if your idea gets abroad ; in fact, 1 
shouldn’t be surprised to hear that a company proposed 
to set up mammoth reflectors to keep the sun from set- 
ting at all until he drops into the Pacific Ocean.”’ 

‘* Well, you may laugh at my invention ; I shall surely 
try it when I am obliged to live in a house that does not 
get sunlight in the regular way. As for the stained 
glass picture over the chimney-piece, I would like it for 
the bright color and because the lamps will make it so 
charming from the street outside. I shall also want 
colored glass in the upper part of the bay windows. 
The architect says we can have it and still keep the 
lower panes clear and large. He sends some sketches 
by way of suggestion, and thinks we may want it in the 
lower part of some of the windows to conceal a window- 
seat or other furniture. I should prefer screens of some 
other kind in such places, keeping the stained glass up 
where it would show against the sky. He says this col- 
ored glass is not necessarily expensive ; that it may be 
set in common wood-sash or in lead-sash, as we please, 
and that it will not affect the usual opening and closing 
of the windows. He advises plate-glass for the larger 
lights, if we can afford it, not because it gives the house 
a more elegant appearance, though that is not a wholly 
unworthy motive, but because a beautiful landscape is 
so much more beautiful when it can be plainly seen, 
The instinct that prompts us to throw the window wide 
open in order to get amore satisfactory view is an unan- 
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swerable argument in favor of large, 
clear lights of glass for windows in- 
tended for outlooks.”’ 

‘* And here is an illustration right 
before us,’ said Jack. ‘‘I am impelled by a pow- 
erful impulse to open the window and see if I can 
recognize the lady driving up the street. It wouldn’t 
be good manners, but I wish the window was plate- 
glass.”’ 

To Jack’s astonishment, however, Jill threw open the 
window and waved her handkerchief in cordial saluta- 
tion as Aunt Jerusha drove slowly up to the house. 
‘Doing her own work”? for half a century had not ren- 


dered her incapable of taking and enjoying a carriage 
ride of fifteen miles alone to visit her niece. 

Like all wise people who are able to give advice, Aunt 
Jerusha offered none until it was asked, and then gave 


only in small doses. She had never seen the house that 
Jack built, but had heard much of it from the friends 
and relatives who had never underrated Jill’s obstinacy 
in refusing to accept it as a permanent home. 

**T almost wonder at you, Jill, for being so set against 
it. I’m sure it’s a fine house and cost a good deal of 
money. There must be some drawback that doesn’t 
show. I hope it isn’t haunted.” b 

‘“‘'That’s it, Aunt Jerusha; it’s haunted. Several 
uncomfortable demons have taken possession of it and 
Jill isn’t able to exorcise them. It was a great grief 
to me at first, and I made a bargain with Jill to keep 
still about them, but it is an open secret now and she 
may tell you everything.” 

“Very well. I can easily explain the mystery. The 
mischief began with the evil spirits of ignorance and 
incompetence. The carpenter who planned the house 
knew nothing about our tastes or needs, and the builder 
was unable to make a comfortable flight of stairs, safe 
chimneys, smooth floors or tight windows. After these 
two came another pair, worse than the first—ostentation 
and avarice. They tried to make a grand display and 
at the same time a large profit on the job. How can I 
exorcise such demons as these except by tearing down 
the house ?”’ 

**Couldn’t you sell it, dear? What seem demons to 
you might appear like angels of light to some one else,”’ 
said Aunt Jerusha. 

“You are an angel of light to me, Aunt Jerusha,”’ 
said Jack. ‘‘ But.I might have known you would stand 
up for my house.”’ 

“ Aunt Jerusha, there ion’t a closet in the whole es- 


_in the groceries. 


tablishment, be il Jill, solemnly, knowing that defect 
to be an architectural sin which even her aunt’s broad 
charity would fail to cover. 

**Oh, Jill! where have you laid your conscience? I 
can’t stay to hear my house abused. Please show Aunt 
Jerusha the pantry and the china-closet and I will flee 
to the office.” 

“Why, yes, to be sure you have a very nice buttery 
and china-cupboard.”’ 

“‘T meant good, generous closets for the chambers. 
Of course there’s a pantry, but I don’t think the ar- 
rangement of shelves, drawers and cupboards is very 
convenient. ’’ 

**Tt seems very liberal.” 

‘** Yes, but would you advise me to have the pantry 
in the new house like it ?”’ 

‘“‘Well, no, dear; since you asked me, I wouldn’t. It 
is possible to have too many conveniences even in a 
pantry. It is a good plan to have a few cupboards to 
keep some things from the dust and others from the 
light, but most of our raw materials now-a-days come 
in tight boxes or cans, and I find them more handy 
standing on the shelves than shut up in drawers. I 
don’t suppose it would be so in your case, dear, but a 
drawer sometimes hides very slovenly habits. It is so 
easy to drop an untidy thing into a drawer and shove it 
out of sight. These large wooden boxes, all built in 
with their covers and handles, look nice and handy, but 
it’s hard to clean them out. I would rather have good 
wide shelves and light movable tin boxes like those used 
You could buy them, I suppose, but 
I had mine made at the tin-shop to fit the shelves. I 









































SHELVES IN THE MIDDLE, CUPBOARDS ABOVE AND BELOW. 


can take them out and wash them any time, and they 
never get musty, as wooden boxes will even with the 
best of care. But you mustn’t be biased by my old- 
fashioned notions.”’ 

‘‘T think they are very good notions if they are old- 
fashioned. If we have cupboards inside the pantry, 
drawers inside the cupboards, and boxes and cases in- 
side the drawers, finding the spices is like opening a nest 
of Chinese puzzles. A mechanic would never hide the 
tools in his workshop in that way.” 

‘¢ How do you reach the upper shelves ?”’ 

‘‘T never reach them, and all that room is wasted. It 
is worse. than wasted. It is a reservoir for dust and 
cobwebs.”’ 
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‘¢ Wouldn’t it be well, dear, if all the upper part was 
made into cupboards for things seldom used ?” 


‘¢ Indeed it would. I think I will have the new pan- 


try made something like this: low cupboards next to 
the floor, for things that need to be shut up and yet 
must be handy ; on the top of these, which will be not 
quite three feet high, a very wide shelf; over this seve- 
ral open shelves, as high as I can easily reach ; and above 
the shelves, filling the space to the ceiling, short cup- 
boards.entirely around the room for cracked dishes that 


are too good to throw away, but are never used ; for 


ice-cream freezers in the winter, and a great many more 


things that belong to the same category—a sort of hos- 
pital for disabled or retired culinary utensils. Now we 
will look at the china closet, but we shall need the gas 
in order to see it in all its glory, and you can tell Jack 
it is lovely with a clear conscience.”’ 

‘““T never speak without a clear conscience,” said 
Aunt Jerusha mildly. 
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THe ruddy sun was setting behind the Murcian hills, 
The fields were warmed to splendor and golden flowed the 
rills. 
Across the little valley where lay the Spanish town, 
The dying sun’s last blessing—a glory floated down. 
Amid the fields the peasants drove in the grazing kine, 
And faintly came a tinkling as trudged the peaceful line. 
Upon the height the convent, a ruin old and gray, 
Towered upward, and its shadow across the valley lay. 
Before the crumbling ruin, prone on the scented grass, 
A boy of twenty summers watched day’s bright glory pass. 
The lad was there on duty, and oft about him scanned— 
Zanora feared the coming of robber Gomez’ band ; 
Of Gomez, fierce and heartless, the terror of the vale, 
Whose name made women shudder and bravest men grow 
pale. 
Unto the town a rumor that Gomez fierce would come 
And sack the peaceful hamlet struck stoutest hearts all 
dumb. 
The peasants cleaned their firelocks, the women watched, 
‘and prayed 
The band of robber Gomez upon its path be stayed. 
Yet time wore on and scathless still stood the little town, 
But from the ancient convent a watcher still looked down ; 
For clear from ‘neath its portals each roadway might be 
scanned, 
And there from morn till twilight they watched for Gomez’ 
band, 
The old bell of the convent within its tower still hung ; 
Its rope in curves low dangling seemed waiting to be 
rung ; 
For if a sight of Gomez came to the watcher there, 
He straight would let the old bell with warning fill the air ; 
Unto the town a signal to rally fast and stand, 
And, ready for the onslaught, beat back the robber band. 
This day was Ruy watcher until the sun hung low, 
And then, with watching wearied, he lay and gazed below. 
He saw the home of Carmen, his heart beat quick and 
warm ; 
He tried to pierce the doorway and see the fair maid’s 
form. 
He watched the smoke that floated above his mother’s 
cot ; 
To him the plodding cattle seemed each a moving dot. 
Faint from the bustling village came murmurs low and 
deep ; 
The bells afar did tinkle—the lad lay fast asleep. 
Asleep he lay, but not for long—he woke, a grimy hand 
Pressed his mouth, his wrists were bound, around him 
Gomez’ band ! 
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They dragged him to the convent; cried Gomez, “‘ Rope 
this fool !’’ 

Then ‘neath the rope they placed him upon a kneeling- 
stool. 

Around his neck so tender the snaky bell-rope’s fold 

They fastened, and, cried Gomez, ‘‘That bell won’t soon 
be tolled ! 

Come on, lads, there’s work below ; this fool ain’t to be 
hung, 

By the saints, yet hang he will before that bell is rung !”’ 

The robbers laughed and vanished, and Ruy was alone, 

With one thought ever stinging—he must his fault atone. 

The rope his throat was galling, his corded wrists were 
numb, 

Ruy’s burning thoughts alone could freely go and come. 

The helpless souls, the bell above, the black band creeping 
down! 

O’er his brow the drops rolled fast—he must arouse’ the 
town ! 

That rope he well remembered his strength had often tried, 

And all his weight to move it he knew must be applied. 

He thought of home and mother, of Carmen sweet and 
fair, 

Then with one sob of anguish he sprang into the air ! 


The robber band was creeping adown the steep incline, 

With Chieftain Gomez leading the dark exulting line. 

‘‘They’re ours !’’ the bandit chuckled ;_‘‘it’s time to make 
the charge.”’ 

And then the robbers halted upon the hill-top’s marge. 

Red Gomez drew his sabre, and then—what was that sound ? 

Bom ! bom! the convent tocsin ! it fairly shook the ground. 

Bom! bom! pale grew the robbers, yet Gomez cried “‘ Ad- 
vance !”’ 

Too late, the town was rousing—and lost the bandit’s 
chance. 

Some scat’ring shots, the bandits fled o’er the hill-top’s 
crown, 

The convent bell tolled fainter—saved was the little town. 

Straight upward strode the peasants, up to the convent 


tower ; 

Before them swings a something—from which the bravest 
cower. 

Bom ! clanged the bell yet fainter, and with that passing 
toll 


Its dying sob bore upward the hapless Ruy’s soul. 

They took him down with wailing, and bitter tears were 
shed, 

For he who saved Zanora, mute as the bell—was dead ! 

W. R. Kose. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PHILIP LANCASTER had gone to bed early this night ; 
he sat up all the night before, trying to compel un- 
willing rhymes to agree with one another, and was now 
resolved to discover what poetic virtue lay in sleep. 
But sleep proved as unaccommodating as rhyme. He 
could not discharge his brain of the crowd of importu- 
nate and unfruitful thoughts sufficiently to attain the calm 
necessary for repose. In fact, he had more than loose 
ends of poetry to disturb him ; his relations with Ma- 
rion had not been in tune since the mishap in Richmond 
Park, and she had, up to this time, avoided explanations 
with a feminine ingenuity that was not to be out- 
manceuvred. He understood, of course, that a lady 
who has allowed herself to betray special regard for a 
man may feel offended by the discovery that the man 
has had intimate relations with another lady ; but, as 
between himself and Marion, matters had not gone so 
far as an explicit declaration, on her side at all events ; 
and it was therefore peculiarly difficult to accomplish a 
reconciliation. Not less difficult was it, apparently, to 
begin over again at the beginning, and persuade her to 
love him on a new basis, a3 it were. Her position was 
this—that she would not yield as long as any ambiguity 
remained touching the past relations of himself and 
Perdita ; and that her pride or perversity would not 
suffer her to let that ambiguity be cleared up. Possibly, 
moreover, Philip may have felt that, even were the 
opportunity given, the ambiguity in question might not 
be easily removed. In these circumstances his most 
prudent course, as a man of the world, would have.been 
to renounce Marion altogether. She was not, indeed, 
from any worldly point of view, a desirable match. 
More than this she was chargeable, with certain faults 
of temper and temperament—faults which she herself 
was at no pains to disguise. She was not eyen beauti- 
ful in the conventional sense: Philip had seen many 
women far more generally attractive. Finally, he could 
not so much as be certain that she had ever positively 
loved him ; her regard for him may have been no more than 
a fancy, which no longer swayed her. . . . But, when 
all was said, Philip knew that there was something 
about Marion—something rare, tender and noble—which 
he had never found elsewhere, and which he would 
never find save in her. And that he had found this and 
recognized it, was to him reason for believing that Ma- 
rion must also have perceived something worthy of love 
in him. Their hands, whose clasp had been severed 
once, would yet find one another again. Nevertheless, 
in more despondent moods, Philip would remind him- 
self that love often ended in loss, and that we never 
reach the happiness we had imagined. It was into such 
a mood that he had fallen to-night. 

At one time, as he lay on his bed, encompassed by 
darkness on which his weary mind could paint no cheer- 
ful image, he thought he heard light noises in the house, 
as if some one were still stirring. Had Mr. Grant re- 
turned home ? No; his firm and precise stp, ascend- 
ing the stair, would have been unmistakable. It could 
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not be Mrs. Lockhart, either ; she was of a placid con- 
stitution, and reposed peacefully and long. Presuma- 
bly, therefore, the author of the sounds was Marion, 
who was quite as apt to be awake at night as in the 
daytime, and who might have gone down stairs to get a 
book. A door down stairs seemed to open and shut 
softly, and a draft of air came up the staircase and rat- 
tled the latch of Philip’s room. Could Marion have 
gone out ? Philip was half inclined to get up and inves- 
tigate. But the house was now quite still ; and by-and- 
by, as he became more drowsy, he began to think that 
his imagination had probably played him a trick. There 
were always noises in old houses, at night, that made 
themselves. Philip was falling asleep. 

But all at once he found himself wide awake, and sit- 
ting up in bed. Had he dreamed it, or was there really 
a knock and a voice at his door—a voice that went fur- 
ther into his heart than any other? Then again— 

‘* Philip Lancaster !”’ 

He was on his feet in a moment. 
What is it ?”’ 

‘*T want your help. Get ready and come quickly.” 

‘*'Yes,”’ he said, speaking low as she had done: and 
ina few minutes he had dressed himself and opened the 
door. She was standing there with bonnet and cloak. 

‘* What has happened ?’’ he asked in a whisper. 

‘* Have you your pistol ? We may need it,”’ 

‘‘Tt is here,’’ he said, stepping back to the wardrobe 
and taking the weapon from a drawer. At the same 
time he nerved himself as a man of courage who is 
called upon to face an unknown danger. For there was 
something in Marion’s manner and in the silent influ- 
ence emanating from her presence that impressed him 
more than any words could have done with a convic- 
tion of the nearness of peril, and of intense purpose on 
her part to meet and avert it. For a moment the sudden- 
ness of the summons and its mysterious import had 
sent the blood tremulously to Philip’s heart. Butas he 
crossed the threshold of his room Marion put out her 
hand and touched and clasped. hisown. Her touch was 
warm and firm, and immediately a great surge of energy 
and strength went through Philip’s body, making him 
feel doubly himself and ready to face and conquer all 
the evil and wickedness of the world. The spiritual 
sympathy between Marion and himself, which had been 
in abeyance, was re-awakened by that touch and ren- 
dered deeper and more powerful than before. Their 
will and thought were in accord, vitalizing and confirm- 
ing each other. And in the midst of his suspense and 
of the hardening of his nerves to confront an external 
demand he was conscious inwardly of a great softening 
and exaltation of his spirit, which, however, enhanced 
his external firmness instead of detracting from it. It 
was the secret might of love, which enters into all 
faculties of the mind and heart, -purifying and enlarg- 
ing them. Love is life, and is capable. of imparting 
force to the sternest as well as.to the tenderest thoughts 
and deeds. 

Marion now led the way down stairs, and Philip fol- 
lowed her, treading lightly and wondering at what 


‘** Yes, Marion. 
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moment his strength and valor would be called upon. 
Marion opened the outer door, and when it closed behind 
them the strange blackness of the night pressed upon 
their eyes like a material substance. At the gate, how- 
ever, appeared a small light, seemingly proceeding from 
a lantern, but it had very little power to disperse its 
rays. Nevertheless, Philip was able dimly to perceive 
a large white object outside the gate, which, by the aid 
of mother-wit, he contrived to identify as a horse. And 


the lantern in Marion’s hand presently revealed that . 


the horse was attached toa wagon. She hung the lan- 
tern on the side of the wagon and loosed the horse’s 
rein. 

‘“‘Get in after me,”’ she said, ‘‘and then I'll tell you 
which way to drive.” 

‘Well ?”’ said Philip, when he had taken his place. 

‘¢ When we get to the highway keep to the right and 
cross the bridge. After that I’ll tell you more.”’ 

‘How did the horse and wagon come here ?’’ Philip 
inquired. 

‘“‘T got them just now from Jebson, the baker. He is 
an obliging man, and I knew he would let me have them 
without asking what I wanted them for.’’ 

‘‘Then ’twas you I heard go out awhile ago ?” 

‘““Yes. Ive been feeling it coming all the afternoon. 
At last I could bear it no longer. If it had been any- 
thing else I would have done nothing. But to risk his 
life, merely for fear of being mistaken, was too much.”’ 

‘¢ Whose life, Marion ?”’ 

She made no answer at first, but, when he turned to- 
ward her and sought to read her face in the darkness, 
she said reluctantly : 

‘*Mr. Grant’s.”’ 

‘* His life in danger ?”? Philfp exclaimed, greatly sur- 
prised. ‘‘ How do you know ?”’ 

Again the girl was silent. But after a minute she 


said: ‘* You remember Tom Bendibow’s being here 
this afternoon . . . . You told him Mr. Grant was at 
Twickenham. He was coming home late. The road 


isn’t safe on a night like this, and he carried no arms,”’ 

‘‘Oh! then all you fear is that he may be attacked by 
footpads ?” said Philip, feeling relieved. He had appre- 
hended something more definite. 

‘*T fear he will be attacked,’’ was her reply. 

‘* But, in that case,” rejoined: Philip, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection, ‘‘we ought to turn to the left. The 
road from Twickenham lies through Richmond.”’ 

‘* We should not find him there,’’ said Marion. ‘‘ He 
will come through Isleworth.”’ 

‘* Did he tell you so ?”’ 

‘“No. I didn’t know that he was going to Twicken- 
ham until you said so.”’ 

‘* Then why should you 
is at least a mile longer.”’ 

‘*We shall find him there,’ she repeated, in a low 
voice. And presently she added, with a manifest effort, 
“TI will tell you—something. You may as well know.”’ 

‘““You may trust me,” said Philip, strangely moved. 
He could not conceive what secret there could be, con- 
necting her with Grant, and indicating danger to the 
latter ; and the thought that she should be involved in 
so sinister a mystery filled him with a tender poignancy 
of solicitude. 

‘You may not think it much—it is something about 
myself,’’ she said, partly turning away her head as she 
spoke. ‘I’ve never said anything about it to any one ; 
mother would not understand, and father—he would 
have understood, perhaps, but it would have troubled 
him. Indeed, I don’t understand it myself—I only 
know it happens.” 


The Isleworth road 





“‘Tt’s something that keeps happening, then ?’’ de- 
manded Philip, more than ever perplexed. 

As Marion was about to reply, the left side of the 
wagon lurched downwards, the horse haying, in the 
darkness, taken them over the side of the road. Philip 
pulled his right rein violently, and it gave way, Mr. 


Jebson’s harness being old and out of repair. Philip 
jumped down to investigate the damage by the aid of 
the lantern. 

‘“*Tf I can find a bit of string I can mend it,’’ he re- 
ported to Marion. 

**T’ll give you my shoe-strings,”’ she said, stooping to 
unfasten them. ‘‘ They are of leather and will hold. 
But be quick, Philip, or we shall be too late !” 

There was such urgency in her tone, that had Philip 
needed any stimulus, it would have been amply provi- 
ded. He repaired the break with as much despatch as 
was consistent with security and then resumed his seat 
beside Marion. 

‘“*T fear we shail be too late,’’ she repeated ; ‘‘ we 
should have started earlier. It’s my fault; I waited too 
long.”’ 

“Are you so certain’’—began Philip ; but she inter- 
rupted him. 

‘*Do you remember the time Mr. Grant came home 
before, when they tried to shoot him and he fell from 
his horse ?”’ 

“Yes; you went out and met him.”’ 

‘* Yes, because I knew he was coming ; when we were 
standing there by the open window, and the flash of 
lightning came, I knew he was hurt. I would have 
gone then, only I tried to think it was my fancy ; I was 
afraid to find I was mistaken. And when I think of it 
in one way—as other people would—it always seems as 
if it could not be true—until it happens. It has been so 
ever since I was a little girl.”’ 

‘*Oh, a presentiment !’? murmured Philip, beginning 
to see light. 

‘“*The name makes no difference,’’ returned Marion, 
seeming to shiver a little. ‘‘The day my father was 
killed, I saw him. I saw him, with the wound in his 
breast. I said to myself, if that turned out to be true, - 
I should know always afterward that I must believe. 
When you came and told how you found him, you only 
told what I had seen. I could have corrected you, if 
you had made a mistake.”’ 

** You saw him !”’ echoed Philip. 

‘*T saw him—something in me saw him; just as I 
saw Mr. Grant this evening. But it wasn’t that he 
came to me—that he appeared before me like a ghost ; 
but I was where he was, and saw the place as well as 
him. It is at the bend of the road, not far from the 
little brook that runs into the river.” 

‘**T have heard of such a power, but I never knew 
what to think of it,”” Philip said. ‘‘ But, Marion, if this 
peril to Mr. Grant has not happened yet, you must have 
seen not merely what was beyond your sight, but what 
was in the future. How could that be ?” 

**T don’t know ; it’s no use trying to know. It can’t 
be reasoned about, unless you can tell what time and 
space are. When such things happen to me, there 
seems to be no future and no past ; it is all the same— 
all one now. And no good ever comes of my seeing ; 
the things come to pass, and I cannot help it. It has 
been a curse tome: but if we could only save Mr. Grant, 
I would thank God !”’ 

** We shall soon know about that,” said Philip; ‘‘as 
near as I can make out in this blackness, we must be 
pretty near the place you spoke of, by this time.” 
Marion made no reply, save by a slight movement, as 
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if she were drawing herself together, and they drove on 
in silence. Their conversation had been carried on in 
low tones, but with deep and tremulous emphasis on 
* Marion’s part ; she was aroused and moved in a way 
that Philip had never seen before ; the activity of the 
singular power which she believed herself to possess had 
caused the veil which usually obscured her character to 
roll back ; and Philip was conscious of the immediate 
contact, as it were, of a nature warm, deep, passionate, 
and intensely feminine. The heavy darkness and silence 
of night that enveloped him and her was made, in a sense, 
luminous by this revelation, and the anticipation of 
the adventure which lay so short a distance before them 
overcame the intellectual coldness which was the vice 
of his character, and kindled the latent energies of his 
soul. How incongruous sounded the regular and me- 
thodical footfall of the old white horse, duskily visible 
in the gloom as he plodded between the shafts. 

A few minutes passed thus ; and.then a hard, abrupt 
noise rang out, ending flatly, without an echo. The 
distance from which it came seemed not more than a 
hundred yards. The horse threw up his head and partly 
halted, but immediately resumed his jog-trot. Philip, 
holding the reins in his left hand, grasped his pistol 
with his right, and cocked it. Marion rose to her feet, 
and sent forth her voice, with an astonishing volume of 
sound, leaping penetratingly into the night. Another 
shout answered hers more faintly from the blind region 
beyond. It was not repeated. The wagon jolted roughly 
over a narrow bridge that spanned a still-flowing brook. 
Then, like a sudden portentous birth out of sable chaos, 
sprang the scrambling speed of a horse’s headlong gal- 
lop, and a dark mass hustled by, with fiery sparks smit- 
ten from the flinty road by iron-shod hoofs. It passed 
them and was gone, plunging into invisibility with a 
sort of fury of haste, as of a lost spirit rushing at anni- 
hilation. 

Philip had raised his weapon to fire, but a shade of 
doubt made him forbear to pull the trigger. This man 
might not be the guilty one, and to kill an innocent man 








would be worse than to let a guilty man escape. Marion, 
who was looking straight forward, had not seemed to 
notice the figure at all as it swept past. All her facul- 
ties were concentrated elsewhere. The old white horse, 
apparently startled out of his customary impassivity, 
lifted up his nose and rattled the wagon along at a sur- 
prising rate. But the journey was nearly at an end. 

A little way beyond the bridge, the road, which had 
heretofore lain between hawthorn hedges, out of which, 
at intervals, grew large elm or lime trees, suddenly 
spread out to three or four times its general breadth, 
forming a sort of open place of oval shape, and about 
half an acre in area. The road passed along one side 
of this oval; the rest was turf, somewhat marshy to- 
ward the left. Philip stopped the horse and he and 
Marion got down. He took the lantern, and they went 
forward on foot. The narrow rays of the lantern, strik- 
ing along the ground in front, rested flickeringly upon a 
dark object lying near the edge of the road, next the 
turf. They walked up to the object and Philip stooped 
to examine it, Marion standing by with her head turned 
away. But, at an exclamation from Philip, she started 
violently and began to tremble. 

‘** There are two here !”’ he said. 

Marion’s teeth chattered. ‘‘ Dead ?’’ she said, ina 
thin voice. 

‘No. At least, one of them is not. His heart beats, 
and... Yes, he’s trying to say something.’’ Philip 
stooped lower, and let all the light of the lantern fall on 
this man’s face. ‘‘ I don’t recognize him—or—why, it’s 
Bendibow !” 

Marion caught her breath sharply. 

‘*No, no—Tom Bendibow.”’ 

Marion said nothing, but knelt down beside the other 
figure, which was lying prostrate, and turned it over, 
so that the face was revealed. It was Mr. Grant, and 
he was dead, shot through the heart. After a few mo- 
ments she looked up at Philip and said huskily : 

‘You should have fired at him.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


‘* Sir Francis ?°’ 





THIRTY YEARS ago in the ancient borough of Abing- 
don, near Oxford, lived two old brothers named Smith, 
by trade shoemakers and by taste antiquarians. Oxford 
undergraduates, who had a taste for curiosities, were 
fond of visiting them, and two of these. undergraduates, 
Mr. Bennett, of University College, and Mr. George 
Sheffield, private secretary to Lord Lyons at Washing- 
ton, discovered there a relic of deep historic interest— 
the band by which Cranmer was fastened to the stake 
when burned at Oxford. Eighty years ago the jail in 
which Cranmer was confined was destroyed. Nobody 
cared then for archseology or any modern manias, and 
all the curious manacles and so on were sold for old 
iron, only the door of the martyr’s cell being rescued 
for a neighboring church. The blacksmith who bought 
the band knew its history, and often showed it to 
strangers, leaving the relic when he died to his sons. 
In 1847 it was found in a small shop at Cusham by 
Smith the collector, and from him it passed to Mr. 
Bennett, a carefully worded certificate, witnessed by 
Mr. Sheffield, giving a concise history of the girdle. 








This in turn was corroborated by another certificate 
signed by the blacksmith’s sons, and the band is now 
in Mr. Bennett’s possession. 


THAT one or two species of birds carry their young 
on their backs when not strong enough to fly long dis- 
tances, has been regarded as a myth, but a writer in 
Nature confirms the statement so far as cranes are con- 
cerned. He has observed very closely, and states that 
small migratory birds on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean are aided in this way. 

‘‘In the autumn many flocks of cranes may be seen 
coming from the north with the first cold blast from that 
quarter, flying low and uttering a peculiar cry, as if of 
alarm, as they circle over the cultivated plains. Little 


birds of every species may then be seen flying up to them, 
while the twittering songs of those already comfortably 
settled upon.their backs may be distinctly heard. But for 
this kind provision of nature numerous varieties of small 
birds would become extinct in northern countries, as the 
cold winters would kill them.”’ 
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By ALBION W. TOURGEE, 


Author of “A Fool’s Errand," “Figs and Thistles,”’ “‘ Bricks Without Straw,’’ “John Eax,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER X. 
MERWYN HARGROVE. 

BEFORE Merwyn Hargrove attained the age of two 
years, ‘“‘ Amity Lake” was joined to ‘‘ Mallowbanks”’ 
by the marriage of Colonel Peter Eighmie with the 
widow of St. John Hargrove. A year afterward, a 
half-brother, George Eighmie, was born, and the death 
of his mother followed close upon this event. There- 
upon the twice-widowed gentleman became the lege] 
guardian of Merwyn, and devoted his life to the training 
of the two boys his wife had committed to his care with 
her dying breath. No trustee had ever a more scrupu- 
lous and tender conscience than Colonel Eighmie. The 
interests of the heir of Amity Lake were looked after 
with an exactness greatly exceeding that bestowed upon 
his own estate. Not only dic he insist upon the ut- 


most scrutiny being given to his dealings in this fidu-- 


ciary capacity, by the Orphans’ Court to which he made 
report, but he even went farther and assumed the 
responsibility of using his own funds in the betterment 
of his ward’s estate. Between his son and his ward it 
was remarked he never made the slightest difference 
in his demeanor. Both seemed in an equal degree 
to be representatives to him of the wife whose memory 
headored. The short span of married life which he had 
passed with her had been to this strong, tender man a 
foretaste of heaven. Despite his mature years, he seemed 
only to have begun to live when he first met her. She had 
awakened him from the lethargy that is apt to supervene 
upon years of continuous plantation life; had given a 
purpose to his existence and made him again a man of 
action. Had she lived he would no doubt have been 
known in much wider fields of influence. His young 
wife, demure and staid as she seemed, was yet ambi- 
tious, and her love for her children, already stimulated 
by the fame which her first husband had won, demanded 
an equal legacy of renown for those which might bear 
the name of one whom she loved not less deeply and 
whom she must have felt to be even mofe worthy of her 
devotion. Her death, however, put an end to all such 
aspirations on his part. Thenceforth he had no thought 
but to promote the welfare and happiness of her children. 

To secure this he spared no pains. They grew up to- 
gether twins in his love and care. Between them, also, 
subsisted the warmest affection. They were so different 
in character and temperament that their inclinations 
rarely clashed, and the sports of the one always supple- 
mented the pleasures of the other. .In force and vigor 


of constitution and character there was much more dif- 
ference between them than their years would imply. 
Merwyn, the scion of the unknown yeoman stock that 
had stolen a piece of the New World and held it in defi- 
ance of the laws of the Old, was a sturdy, resolute boy, 
whom nothing could daunt. Before he had reached the 
age of a dozen years he had become a fearless navigator 
of the Sound. Indeed, his little sail-boat had more than 
once danced about in the disturbed waters of the inlet, 
and once or twice had even thrust her nose into the blue 
waters beyond, only to come scurrying back when she 
reached a point even with the breakers on either side, 
beyond which the boy had promised his father never to 
venture alone. The buccaneer instinct early showed in 
his nature. Not only did he feel quite capable of de- 
fending himself, but no show of force could deter him 
from insisting upon his own right or that of his younger 
and weaker playmate: 

On the other hand, George Eighmie, the heir of the 
name and blood of a family which, in the person of a 
brave knight, had come out of Normandy across the 
Channel with William, and had afterward been famed for 
deeds of high emprise in many wars, sending at length 
to the New World a cadet to found a rival house when 
kingdoms should supplant the forest, was weak in body 
and timid in mind. He followed his more rugged play- 
mate with the most unquestioning faith. Wherever 
Merwyn went he was willing to go also, but he never 
led in any physical sports. In their studies, however, 
he was easily first, and in the drawing-room and the so- 
ciety of strangers, to which the Southern child is accus- 
tomed at a much earlier age than the Northern boy, he 
was far more self-possessed and accomplished than his 
sturdy elder brother. These differences grew more 
marked as the boys grew older, and their mutual devo- 
tion also increased. They were almost inseparable ; 
the younger became a hunter and fisher of no mean 
skill, while the elder grew to be more of a scholar than 
he would otherwise have become, in order that they 
might not be separated. 

This difference between the two lads did not escape 
the attention of the watchful man who had been a 
father to both alike. If he regretted the fact that his 
own son was of a less rugged type than the elder brother 
he never expressed his sorrow to either. Prudently re- 
fraining from any attempt to change their natural incli- 
nations, he adapted his favors and gifts to their diverse 
tastes—a horse or a houna to the one and a book or a 
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picture to the other. Amity Lake bade fair to become a 
hunting lodge ; Mallowbanks a scholar’s retreat. To the 
tastes of both the father ministered with equal wisdom 
and equal pleasure, as it seemed. Yet there were not 
wanting those who believed that the dead hero’s son 
had a stronger hold upon the doting second husband’s 
heart than his own offspring. This was not strange. 
He had his mother’s great liquid brown eyes and her 
calm, unshrinking gaze, that looked into the eyes on 
which they rested as if they saw and read the soul that 
Jay beyond. George, on the other hand, had the gray 
eyes of his father, deepened into a blue that attested his 
affectionate tenderness of disposition, but gave no pro- 
mise of ambition or achievement. The former had one 
of those restless spirits to whom the world’s life offers 
an irresistible charm. He must doand dare. Without 
adventure, life to him would not be worth living. His 
brother might sink down into the sloth of a planter’s 
life. He might avoid responsibility and enjoy the re- 
pose of a cultivated gentleman of large estate. What 
his life would be depended very greatly upon the forces 
that surrounded it. What Merwyn’s would be de- 
pended more on the character of the task he under- 
took to perform. If he sought the Northwest passage 
he would find it—or a grave. He would give his life 
to a purpose, great or small, with a steadfastness that 
could not falter. The one might be a dreamer; .the 
other must be a doer. The one might do himself an 
injury, or even others, from lack of power to resist 
evil. The other would never question the righteous- 
ness of anything which he once undertook. Obstacles 
that would dishearten the one would only stimulate the 
other. 

When Merwyn had reached the age of sixteen these 
differences had become so palpable that his thoughtful 
guardian saw it would not do longer to defer the selection 


of a profession adapted to his temperament. Though it - 


was like parting his heart in twain, Colonel Eighmie 
could no longer conceal from himself the fact that the 
best interests of his step-son demanded that he should 
adopt the profession which his father had honored, and 
to which the whole family seemed to have an instinctive 
inclination. It was no difficult matter to secure for the 
son of St. John Hargrove a commission in the service 
his father had adorned, and the young midshipman bade 
adieu to his home, the brother he loved, and the father 
whose prescient love had in nowise failed fo banish re- 
gret for the father he had lost, with a sorrow greatly 
lightened by the longing the instinctive sailor has for 
the roll of blue water under his feet. Before he left, his 
guardian informed him fully of the condition of his 
estate, showing him that upon arriving at majority he 
would become master of a plantation not only unen- 
cumbered with debt, but yielding a revenue almost 
equal to its entire value when it fell to him by descent. 
The skill and care of Colonel Eighmie had transformed 
the run-down plantation into one the fertility of which 
he frankly confessed had proved a surprise to himself. 
**No one knew, my son,’ he said in tremulous tones, 
““no one knew, in that day, what Amity Lake was 
capable of but your Ma. She, poor dear, saw it all, 
and shamed my experience with her faith and instinct. 
She always said that Amity Lake would make you an 
inheritance equal to any in the State, and it’ll nigh 
about do it, my son ; nigh about.”’ 

He gave him a complete inventory of all the personal 
property in his hands, with a map of the plantation 
showing the use of the different parts, and requested 
him to keep these by him and write very fully about his 
affairs, so that he might become accustomed to the man- 





agement of his estate through an agent while yet his 
guardian had it in legal charge. 

On the day that Merwyn reached his majority the 
Colonel filed his final statement as guardian and trans- 
mitted a copy with a letter requesting his ward’s in- 
structions as to the selection of an agent, to a distant 
port, where the young sailor was expected to be about 
that time. It met and passed in mid-ocean a letter 
from the young ensign, inclosing a release in full to the 
guardian, executed on his birthday before the consul of 
the port, and also an unlimited power of attorney con- 
tinuing in his hands the management of the estate. The 
noble old man, still erect and vigorous, though he well 
knew the end could not be far off, wept tears of happy 
pride at this exhibition of his step-son’s trust in him, 
He filed the release in the Orphans’ Court, calling espe- 
cial notice to the date as identical with that of his final 
statement and the fact that it was executed in the port 
of Fayal—half the world’s width away—and proudly 
desired it to be noted on the record that he consented to 
the withdrawal and cancellation of this release should 
his ward at any time see fit to question any: of his acts 
or accountings as guardian and trustee of his estate, 

The young officer had little desire to return home. 
The adventurous life and arduous service of tliat day 
suited well his inclination, and it was not till he had 
passed the age of twenty-five that he came back, browned 
by exposure, with the regulation bit of whisker just 
reaching below either ear, and the stiff navy stock 
rising squarely above shoulders on which rested the 
epaulettes of a lieutenant. His service had been an 
honorable one, and the brevet rank in a higher grade, 
which he had won by special coolness under. fire, gave 
almost as much joy to the fond old man who awaited his 
coming, as did the dark-eyed little wife whom he brought 
with him from abroad to be the mistress of Amity Lake. 
By her solicitations, united to the importunity of his 
step-father, Merwyn Hargrove quitted the navy and 
gave himself to the care of his estate, the enioyment of 
domestic life, and the solace of the last years of him 
who had been more than a father to his orphaned state. 

For some reason Colonel Eighmie had become es- 
tranged from his own son, and, on Merwyn’s return, he 
was still domiciled at Amity Lake, while George resided 
at Mallowbanks, the use and revenues of which his 
father had given up entirely to him. Between the two 
there had not been the slightest intercourse since the 
son had come of age. Some unpardonable offense had 
frozen the father’s love, and he never mentioned the 
name of the quiet, studious occupant of his splendid 
riverside plantation. Merwyn learned from others the 
cause of the estrangement, and tried to effect a recon- 
ciliation, but was at once commanded by the stern old 
man never to allude to the matter again. He visited 
his brother and found him leading a quiet, luxurious 
life—his plantation entirely in charge of the overseer— 
seeing and desiring no society. The old regard for his 
elder brother was undimmed by the latter’s absence, 
however, and he entrusted to him fully his version of 
the difference with his father. Merwyn tried to per- 
suade him to yield the point of controversy, but, on this 
alone, found him to be inexorable. It was useless to 
consider the question. He had no ill-will toward his 





parent—indeed, he wept as he spoke of the estrange- 
ment ; but he could not yield. Merwyn’s wife, Rietta, 
also conceived a most unconquerable aversion to the 
luckless George, and did all in her power to persuade 
Merwyn to cast him off. In this, however, she failed, 
and her failure became a potent element in the ‘results 
that followed. 
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Thus a few years passed away, and the old man sank 
peacefully into the grave, the idol of the household at 
Amity Lake, but never reconciled to the quiet, gentle 
scholar who dwelt at Mallowbanks. People wondered 
at the father’s firmness, but denounced in the most 
bitter language the scandalous obduracy of the son. He 
came, indeed, to attend the funeral of his father, but 
the fiery Italian blood of Rietta gave him a welcome 
such as he did not care to face again. With the death of 
Colonel Eighmie, her dislike of the recluse of Mallow- 
banks ripened into a hate which did not hesitate to 
ascribe to him the death of the father, who had yielded 
only to seventy odd years of life’s wear and tear. 
Then, too, the antipathy against him among the neigh- 
boring planters began to increase. With his elder brother 
only he remained upon terms of confidence and even 
affection. Captain Hargrove, as he was now called, 
seemed somehow to blame himself for all the moral de- 
linquencies of his weaker brother. When the good 
people of the vicinage expressed their disapproval of 
his life and conduct, and proposed to visit their wrath 
upon the recreant son, they were amazed to find that 
the young officer had constituted himself the defender 
of his brother. He had always been his protector, and 
still felt called upon to assume that réle. He did not 
pretend to justify his brother’s course—he did not ex- 
pect the neighborhood ‘to approve it ; but George Eigh- 
mie had a right to do as he chose, and no one must in- 
terfere with that right except on peril of an altercation 
with Merwyn Hargrove. The result of this was that 
Merwyn and his young wife were soon included in the 
social condemnation visited on their brother, and Amity 
Lake was placed under the ban pronounced against 
Mallowbanks. ; 

It was because of these things that Captain Hargrove 
became the forerunner of that class of ocean-wanderers 
known in our day as yachtsmen. To remove Rietta from 
the petty annoyances of life at the plantation, and at 
the same time minister to his own enjoyment, he pro- 
cured a noted Boston shipbuilder to make for him a 
small sloop, which, while thoroughly seaworthy, should 
still be fitted up in a style of luxury worthy of the 
bright-eyed queen whose floating palace it was designed 
to be. This costly toy was regarded as a marvel of ele- 
gance in those.days, and the frequenters of the North- 
ern watering-places, where she now and then folded her 
white wings for a few weeks’ rest, thought the master 
and mistress of the jaunty little craft must be nabobs 
of inexhaustible wealth. Upon one of these summer 
cruisings they had sailed up the Hudson, and, mooring 
the sloop in the bay that lies below the Kaaterskills, had 
started in a carriage to explore at their leisure that re- 
gion, then in its quiet rural beauty the richest the land 
afforded, and to-day not excelled in the rare views which 
are to be seen from its mountain peaks, 

Unknown to her husband, the capricious beauty had 
made up her mind never to return to Amity Lake, and 
was quietly looking for a new location for the Hargroves 
of the future. Though of good family in her native 
land, the profusion of her planter husband had been 
such as to impress upon her mind the belief that his re- 
sources were inexhaustible. Accustomed to the blue 
vistas of the Piedmont, it was but natural that she 
should weary of the level richness of the plantation. 
Her lively nature was struck, too, with the greater ap- 
parent vivacity, life and energy of the Northern people. 
Her father, who had become an exile for having plotted 
for Italian liberty before its day-star had arisen, had in- 
fused into his daughter’s heart, during their years of 
refuge in England’s sheltering arms, such an intense 





devotion to personal liberty that her whole nature re- 
volted at slavery, Her experience at Amity Lake, where 
the wise and kindly Colonel Eighmie had permitted only 
its best features to take root and grow, might haye lulled 
her antipathy to slumber, perhaps, but her relations 
with the master of Mallowbanks did not permit its most 
offensive features to be forgotten, even for an hour. 
Rietta Hargrove had therefore determined that her hus- 
band, through his love for her, should be induced to 
transplant the family tree from Carolina to such portion 
of the more free and enterprising North as she should 
select for a permanent abiding place. With this view, 
she had persuaded him to sail up the Hudson, in that 
day the paradise of elegant American leisure, whose 
picturesque heights and umbrageous valleys had already 
been dedicated to luxury by the most intellectual and 
scholarly of the fortunate children of the great metro- 
polis. Its jutting headlands were crowned with castles, 
fresh and garish enough as yet, and in many instances 
somewhat too frail to furnish sightly ruins even in age. 
Hidden under its leafy groves were the homes of more 
than one of the writers of our classic age. The villas 
which fashion is now deserting for other haunts which 
the railroad has brought near, were then the summer 
rendezvous of all that was best and brightest in the life 
of that marvelous little island that lies between the 
rivers and rests upon the sea, through which the na- 
tion’s life-blood flows in a throbbing, ceaseless stream, 

These had pleased her fancy well, but she wished to 
see the interior before revealing her secret plan to the 
husband who, she believed, could deny nothing that she 
asked. They traveled leisurely, stopping to climb the 
heights that promised the best outlook, comparing al! 
that they saw with those of their kind in her childhood’s 
home, , The sky was not so blue; the silence and the 
brightness of the eternal snows were not there. The 
ravines were not so dark nor the valleys so narrow. 
But ah, the verdure! The grand umbrageous woods 
upon the slopes! The bright waters that run down be- 
tween and mingled and grew into placid streams! The 
sense of thrift and peace and home! These Piedmont 
never knew. The shadows on her hills were as dark 
as the sad fate of Italy—torn, distracted, trampled, 
bleeding beneath the feet of contending ravishers. This 
was an Italy on which English peace had smiled and 
where only American abundance dwelt. 

It was upon the third day after they left the sloop 
that they climbed by a devious path to a wooded table 
land, terminating a spur of the mountains which shot 
out into the valley of the Mohawk between the waters 
of two of its tributaries. It was a balmy day of early 
summer. The little plateau on which they stood was 
carpeted with fragrant. verdure. To the eastward the 
long range of rugged hills that shut in the level trough 
of the Hudson showed their western slopes under the 
morning sun, aflame with the glory of the mountain 
laurel—billows of rosy light. Beneath, the triple val- , 
leys met and stretched away, until the northward limit 
was lost in distance, while the far western sky was in- 
dented with a line of purple heights. Behind them, the 
mountain rose sharply many hundred feet, its rugged 
face screened and softened by the dense foliage of low- 
branching trees that clung to its rocky sides. The val- 
ley was a scene of peaceful life. Sleek herds cropped 
the green pastures. Farmers wrought busily in the 
fields. Tidily-dressed women passed in and out of the 
snug homes, engaged in their household labors, and 
the voice of song came faintly to the ears of the wan- 
derers who from the hill-top first beheld the quiet scene. 
The roads wound in and out among the hills and through 
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the fields and groves. The sun shone brightly. The 
bees hummed in the clover at their feet and in among 
the branches overhead. As they stood there, a storm 
swept in turbulent wrath down the bed of the western 
tributary, and melted into a laughing shower in the 
sunshine of the broader valley. 

Rietta watched it all with heaving bosom and with 
eyes aglow with rapture. 

‘* Ah, Heaven !”’ she cried, as she clasped her hands 
and looked over the vale the shower had kissed. ‘‘ Here 
would I live! Here would I die! Here is Italy! Here 
is Ameri-ka! Oh, Merwyn—my Merwyn, here must 
we live—here die! We, mio caro, we and—our chil- 
dren !”’ 

Her will was law. Amity Lake was sold, and Sturm- 
hold arose upon the table-land from which they viewed 
the summer storm. 

It was in the flush times just preceding the great 
crash of the Jacksonian era, when speculation ran wild, 
and the old Hargrove’s Quarter, transformed by Colonel 
Eighmie’s wise and prudent management into a planta- 
tion notable among the finest of the South Atlantic 
slope, produced a sum which would have amazed his 
buccaneer ancestors even more than it did Merwyn Har- 
grove. Taken as a piece of business, merely, the im- 
pulse of his Italian wife was a most fortunate one. 
Sturmhold and the picturesque domain that surrounded 
it absorbed but a small proportion of this sum. Of 
the remainder a part was invested in the China trade, 
with which his foreign service had made him familiar, 
and a still greater part, with the timidity of a man but 
little accustomed to business, or perhaps with the in- 
herited instincts of his race, he transmuted into coin 
and secured in the strong box whose secret hiding place 
and mysterious lock were only known to himself and his 
faithful servant, Jason Unthank. 

So the Southern planter was transformed into the na- 
bob of that portion of the valley. When the crisis 
came, a few years later, the master of Sturmhold, in- 
stead of being the least harmed by it, found the pur- 
chasing power of his hoarded coin trebled and quadru- 
pled. It was then that the commercial instincts of the 
people by whom he was surrounded first took hold upon 
him, and he bought farm after farm, to right and left 
and up and down the tributaries, until his domain 
rivaled in extent the possessions of those who had taken 
by virtue of the King’s grant or by pretended purchase 
from the aborigines. Then, too, his swift-sailing sloop 
lost somewhat of her holiday neatness and made long 
trips, whose destination and purpose none of his neigh- 
bors knew, always with the master of Sturmhold on 
board. In all this, however, Merwyn Hargrove pre- 
served the characteristics of the plantation even more 
than those of his profession, and the two united formed 
a combination which his new neighbors were utterly 
unable to analyze. His agents were his servants, and 
his servants were trusted more than the most confiden- 
tial of agents. Of his neighbors he asked no advice 
and sought no assistance. He neither courted their 
good-will nor deprecated their resentment. He seemed 
unaware of their existence and unconscious of their 
strictures. His wife felt this sort of isolation even less 
than he. Accustomed to the social life of Europe, where 
every class is absolutely shut out of all ranks above and 
below itself, it seemed to her by no means unnatural 
that they should dwell among a people whom they did 











not come near in their social life. Plantation life had 
deepened this impression, and she made no effort to be- 
come a part of the people among whom they lived, She 
was happy because of her beautiful surroundings, the 
elegant mansion in which she received her many friends 
from the great city, and the belief that she had trans- 
formed her husband from the king of a plantation into a 
citizen of the world. In truth, they had brought the plan- 
tation withthem. They had superimposed Amity Lake 
upon Sturmhold. In name, they had become citizens 
of New York; in fact, they still remained Carolini- 
ans. This impression was greatly aided by their having 
brought with them a retinue of colored servants— 
all manumitted slaves, as was carefully given out— 
favorite servants from the plantation ; but the fact that 
some of them had disappeared, without leaving traces 
that could be followed beyond the master’s sloop, led 
many to conjecture that they had been inveigled again 
into slavery. 

The mistress hardly lived to enjoy the triumph of her 
love. Perhaps, if she had remained longer, she would 
have discovered her isolation, and, with her keen in- 
sight and ready sympathy, have found a way to open 
the hearts of the rugged farmer-folks about ‘her and 
have made Sturmhold the focus of the region’s life and 
her husband the exponent of its aspirations. Almost 
before the lawn had lost the trace of the builder’s work, 
however, the rigors of the climate took hold upon her. 
She laughed at her husband’s fear of the cough that 
rang through the elegant halls of the new home. When 
the spring came the hectic showed upon her cheek. She 
was taken aboard the yacht, and its white wings bore 
her again to summer seas. It was in vain. When the 
autumn had painted the hills with his magic touch she 
was brought back to the place she loved to die. She 
left behind her daughter, Hilda, then scarcely three 
years of age, asking but one thing to be done in her 
memory, and that was that her husband should keep 
Sturmhold as the family seat and not return to the South 
and its institutions. Her opposition to these was in- 
tense and peculiar. There was very little of the hu- 
manitarian element in it. She did not pity the slave 
so much as she deplored the effect upon the master. 
She believed that bondage was degrading and unjust, 
not merely to the oppressed, but to the oppressor even 
more. Her keen perception taught her that the time 
must come when the unnatural relation must. be dis- 
solved in blood. She saw that liberty and slavery could 
not long co-exist. She feared a servile insurrection and 
desired to remove her loved one from its scope. 

Her husband did not share these feelings or prejudices 
of his wife. To him slavery was not only a natural 
state of society, but the only social organization which 
was possible, where a strong race and a weak one dwelt 
together. However, he had little to induce him to leave 
Sturmhold, and he assented without hesitation to his 
wife’s request. From her death, however, he grew still 
more reserved with all about him. His sloop made 
still more frequent trips, and he seemed to desire to 
conceal his movements from his neighbors. Year by 
year the dislike became more and more apparent and 
intense. Evil rumors were current in the region, and 


Captain Hargrove had a constantly growing ill-repute 
until the day when he brought misfortune to the home 
of Harrison Kortright. ’ 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 








IN my last paper I spoke of the only true and right 
motive for marriage, and ventured to air my own opin- 
ion that marriage should not be too eagerly sought by 
either sex, but rather waited for until the certainty has 


come that one loves worthily and well. I mean that 
for a man to say to himself, in cold blood, that it is time 
he should marry, and for that reason to look about for a 
wife instead of being aware that he loves and therefore 
desires to marry the one beloved woman, is to my think- 
ing as unwise and in almost as poor taste as for a girl to 
discover that it is time she were settled in life, and in 
consequence to set about trying to attract a husband. 
In neither case is happiness in marriage likely to be the 
result of such a quest. 

But let us suppose that a man’s heart has really been 
touched, and he honestly believes that he has seen the 
one woman who could insure his happiness, and make 
his life complete—then, I think, he may still be in dan- 
ger of imperiling his success by too great rashness. It is 
true that a girl does not like a timid or cowardly wooer ; 
but if she be the ‘‘ perfect woman, nobly planned,”? whom 
the poets have taught us to desire, she is not to be taken 
by storm, and a man must give her time to know her 
own mind. She must have found in her own girlish heart 
the ‘‘yes’’ he craves before he question her too rudely ; 
or he may receive, instead, a ‘‘no’’ which might have 
ripened into ‘‘ yes’? under fostering and delaying suns. 

There is no danger that he will not show what he 
feels without direct words, even were he ever so much 
resolved to keep silence. There is an atmosphere about 
love which makes itself felt. ‘* All the world loves a 
lover,’? wrote Emerson, and, by the way, no one has 
more fully expressed the beauty and mystery of love 
than this same philosopher of Concord, who stands to 
so many for a sort of severe incarnation of abstract 
thought, instead of what he was—a lofty human soul, 
instinct with the fullest life of humanity. ‘‘ All the 
world loves a lover ’’—and our lover, whose lips are still 
silent, speaks none the less eloquently in a thousand 
varying ways. 

As a rule, a delicate woman does not think of a man 
as a lover, or even know whether she could care for 
him in that capacity or not, until she has received some 
impression of his special interest in her. Then she be- 
gins to consider him. Does a long talk with him bore 
or delight her? Does she find herself talking to him 
freely or entertaining him with an effort ? Is the festive 
occasion from which he is absent robbed of some por- 
tion of its brightness ? Does she “‘ see his face, all faces 
among ’’—catch his voice, though a dozen are speak- 
ing? Then, unconsciously, do her cheeks begin to glow 
at his coming. In her eyes smiles a welcome, timid, 
yet sweet ; and the reverent, waiting lover may speak 
safely, for his time has come. 

He has a theory, perhaps, that he should first ask her 
father’s consent to address her, but it is one of those 
theories mostly kept for show and seldom acted upon. 
The man who really loves is most likely to be surprised 
by some unexpected opportunity—to speak before he 
quite knows what words are on his tongue. Then, 


should fortune haye favored his suit, he goes to the 
dreaded paternal interview, strengthened for the ordeal 
—the bad half hour that it means to most men—by the 
knowledge that he is beloved. 

It is a debatable question how far a father has a right 
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to refuse his consent to a prayer to which his daughter 
has said amen. If she is too young to know her own 
mind, he may, surely, insist on delay. If there is any- 
thing really wrong and ignoble in a suitor’s character he 
will point it out and use his influence and even his au- 
thority—so far as authority in such a case can avail— 
to prevent the marriage. But, if it is a mere question 
of personal prejudice, or of worldly policy, and a girl is 
old enough to be quite sure of herself, it seems to me 
that a parent has hardly a right to interfere, and that a 
daughter is not compelled to accept a decision based 
upon prejudice or ambition. 

On the other hand, a girl cannot too carefully con- 
sider the objections made by her father. It is not proba- 
ble that a parent who has filled his daughter’s life with 
proofs of love and devotion will seek to cross her in 
the dearest wish of her heart without what seem to him 
good reasons ; and to an unprejudiced mind it seems 
quite possible that a man of fifty should be as good a 
judge of character and of mutual suitability and the 
chances of happiness as a girl of twenty. 

Yet, when all has been said, ‘‘the soul has certain 
inalienable rights, and the first of these is love ;’’ and 
where love is true and strong I do not believe that any 
parent has a right to cross it save on account of some 
grave defect of moral character. *‘Gods and men”’ 
would justify a father who should refuse his daughter to 
a gambler or a drunkard, or a man of known evil life in 
any direction. She herself would doubtless live to be 
grateful, or if she died it were better to die unstained 
by such an association. 

Let us consider the happier cases, in which the course 
of true love meets with no such formidable obstacles, 
where parents have consented and friends approved and 
all goes merry as a marriage bell. 

Then let the betrothed pair beware lest love should 
become what a French cynic has called it—‘‘ selfishness 
for two.’’ Surely the influence of a great and holy joy 
should be to enlarge the heart and ennoble the life. 
Surely to be very happy should make one more tender 
to the sorrowful. There is a great temptation to lovers 
to withdraw themselves from other interests, to make 
the parents and brothers and sisters who have loved a 
girl all her life feel that they are no longer necessary to 
her ; that her heart is gone from them while her form 
is in their midst. But it would bea nobler love, and one 
that, to my thinking, would promise more for future 
happiness, that would only hold the old ties more nearly 
and dearly because of this new one, dearer than them 
all; which would be sedulous to spare the home circle 
any slight, any sense of loss beyond the inevitable one 
of parted presence. Love is the best gift of God, but it 
should be crowned with honor—a sovereign who exalts 
his subjects, not a tyrant who debases them. If I were 
a man I would prefer to marry a girl who would be 
careful in no least thing to hurt or slight the home 
hearts she was leaving, who could afford to wait a little 
even for her happiness rather than grasp it with un- 
seemly eagerness. 

I am old-fashioned, you think ? No, even now I know 
of such a love in two young lovers for whom every wind 
blows good fortune, yet who pause on the threshold of 
the new, bright life to leaye tender memories of their 
sweet thoughtfulness in the life behind them. 

Louris CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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The Work of Congress. 

‘“‘THE results of this session will compare favorably 
with those of its Democratic predecessors.”’ These are 
the words in which a leading Republican journal sums up 
the labors of the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress 
This excuse for the sins of omission and commission of the 
legislative branch of our government is one unfit to be 
made. No question of comparison enters into the deci- 
sion of the inquiry, ‘‘ Has this body done its duty?’ Be- 
cause others have done less, these are not excusable for 
having failed to do more. Because others may have 
wrought evil, these are not to be held guiltless for not hav- 
ing done that which is good. The American people have 
a right todemand an accounting from the members of 
Congress, not as constituent elements of a party, but as 
trustees of the nation’s best interests. The Republican 
majority cannot escape condemnation by pointing back to 
the time when a Democratic majority did even worse. 
Even if that were a legitimate answer, the excuse does not 
hold good in this case ; because the Republican party is in 
full control of all branches of the government, and is pre- 
sumed, therefore, to be able to carry out any line of action 
which it may undertake. It is hampered by no restric- 
tions but those of good policy: This has not been true of 
the Democratic party for a single moment since the out- 
break of the war of Rebellion. For the Republican ma- 
jority to compare itself with the majority of a party always 
hantpered by the veto of a hostile Executive is like an 
athlete boasting of his power to outrun a cripple. Besides 
this, the country put the Republican party in power upon 
its express plea of superior excellence and its averment 
that its opponent had but poorly administered even the 
modicum ‘of power that had been intrusted to its hands. 
To say, therefore, that this Republican majority, in the 
legislation it has effected, ‘‘compares favorably with its 
Democratic predecessors,’’ is to damn it with the faintest 
praise that predetermined approval can devise. 


The truth is that in results which affect the welfare of. 


the nation the record of this session is conspicuously beg- 
garly and mean, That any party in power shall admin- 
ister the revenues prudently and at least leave the country 
in as good a condition as it found it, when there has been 
continued peace, fair harvests and general prosperity, with 
no financial pressure or revulsion, is to be expected as a 
matter of course. For this, a party is entitled to no espe- 
cial credit. It would be just as reasonable for a soldier to 
expect to be mentioned in general orders every time he 
failed to sleep on guard. Of a free people, as of the 
king in the parable, it may well be said ‘‘Thou art a hard 
master,’’ and no mere rendering back of the talent given 
in trust can excuse the slothful servant. It is not enough 
that the republic has been saved—buried in a napkin and 
kept from wastage and decay. Advancement, betterment, 
progress is what the country demands, and has a right to 
demand, of every dominant majority. The answer to this 
demand is in this case by no means creditable to the party 
in power. The best that can be said for it by its chosen 
champion is, that it has not done as badly as the party 
that was relegated to the minority when it was lifted into 
power. 

So far as its management of the ordinary functions of 
government is concerned it is only necessary to call atten- 
tion to the River and Harbor Improvement Bill, that uni- 
versal corruption fund by means of which the members of 
both parties seek to re-elect themselves by scattering the 
nation’s money among the able-bodied voters of doubtful 
districts. This bill, as it came to the hands of the Presi- 
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dent, was unquestionably the most shameless of the kind 
that the cunning of a long series of Treasury robbers has 
yet been able to devise, and his action in vetoing it de- 
serves the commendation of every honest man. 

Of questions of policy, affecting the future of the land, 
there were four that demanded thorough investigation and 


prompt and decided action at the hands of the Peoples’ - 


representatives when this Congress assembled ! 

i—The proper adjustment of the Internal Revenue taxes 
and the Tariff to the needs and business of the country— 
including a thorough overhauling of the administration of 
the former. Not only does the legislation affecting these 
sadly need revision, but the Internal Revenue service itself 
should either be abolished or reformed. The bureau is a 
standing argument against an extension of the terms of 
administrative officers. Many of those now in the service 
have been there for ten, twelve or more years, and no one 
who has watched its workings doubts that it is to-day, 
taken as a whole, the most.corrupt branch of the public 
service ever organized. As a cure for the inequalities of 
the Tariff and the iniquities of the Internal Revenue sys- 
tem, we have given us by this Congress a Commission to 
revise the former, and a refusal to pass a bill making the 
the tenure of office for Revenue officials a stated term, in- 
stead of the present unlimited tenure, and so permitting 
the President to rid the service of its unsightly blotches, 
without the need of a special cause assigned and the 
odium sure to be incurred by a specific removal in each 
case. 

2—The evil of Polygamy has been met by a remedy 
which bids fair to become famous for its insufficiency. It 
will probably afford a comfortable support for the Com- 
missioners provided for in the Act and show succeeding 
legislators what these ought to have known before. 

3—The subject of our Civil Service remains, in effect, 
just where it was on the opening day of the session. This 
isa subject of the highest importance. A considerable pro- 
portion of the party in power demand a most radical and 
sweeping change in the manner of appointment, term of 
service, gradation and payment of the administrative offi- 
cers of the government. A portion of the minority have 
also espoused, professedly at least, the same view. An- 
other class, with the President at its head, persists in 
doubting the applicability of the principles of the English 
Civil Service to our own, and declares its conviction that 
a fixed tenure of office, with restrictions on the manner of 
appointment, is the more desirable method of reform. 
The growth of our Civil Service makes this question of the 
greatest moment. To each of the classes above men- 
tioned the course proposed by the other is fraught with 
the utmost danger to the republic. To the so-called Civil 
Service Reformer anything less than the English system 
is simply an extension of a corrupting influence which 


he believes bids fair very soon to undermine all public — 


morality and put afar off the millennium. To the -other 
class, the system proposed by the ‘‘ Reformers”? is the be- 
ginning of the end of Republican institutions. Both are 
undoubtedly sincere and there are facts which tend to 
support the views of both. It is a subject demanding the 
fullest consideration, but, except as a cloak for a fight of 
factions which has prevailed in the majority, the session 
has done nothing toward securing a solution. 

4—National Aid to Education. The party in power was 
especially pledged to some effective measure of this sort, 
by its previous history, by the declaration of its platform, 
by the inaugural of President Garfield, and by the em- 
phatic recommendation of President Arthur. It had set 














free four millions of slaves and clothed the adult males of 
this body of concentrated ignorance with the powers and 
privileges of the citizen. It had placed in the hands of 
an equal number of illiterate whites at the South the 
power of the ballot. By its policy it had created a major- 
ity of voters in the States of the South who were poor, 
ignorant and unused to self-direction. It had destroyed 
slavery as a form of society, but for seventeen years had 
refused to make any provision to remove its effects. The 
problem is a simple one. Ignorance is not a safe ruler. 
if a majority rules, an ignorant majority must always be 
dangerous. The people of the country having at length 
wakened to this fact, the Republican party pledged itself to 
apply the only remedy—education. Already we had a so- 
called Bureau of Education—a useless, powerless organi- 
zation intended to do nothing and doing it with a zealous 
success that commands the admiration of every one who 
studies its workings. But the Republican party pledged 
itself with a triple solemnity to apply an active and effi- 
cient remedy to this greatest of all the evils which afflict 
the body politic. The result has been three buncombe 
bills and five buncombe speeches. A few members of the 
majority have given it just that measure of attention 
which is always bestowed upon measures that everybody 
knows ought to prevail, but which promise no immediate 
political advantage to the party advocating them. The 
trouble is that the ignorant majorities of the South are 
already, from force of dire circumstances, Republican ; 
and as long as they are’ such, the representatives of that 
party in Congress cannot take time enough from the 
struggle of faction—the fight between actual ‘‘bosses’’ 
and those who aspire to be ‘‘ bosses’’—to put the means of 
making them good and capable citizens within their reach. 

Sad as the fact may be, the verdict must be written that 
the grand old party of liberty and progress, the party of 
Lincoln and Sumner, the bulwark that withstood rebel- 
lion, has signalized itself through its majority in Congress 
by neglecting its pledges, by pushing aside the most im- 
portant questions and wasting precious time in the strug- 
gles of faction. Its only significant act which has touched 
the questions of right that underlie all government is 
the Chinese Bill, which, fairly interpreted, provides that 
no individual of that race shall be allowed to work for a 
living in the United States. 

Of the minority it need only be said that during the 
present session they have manifested in a surprising de- 
gree, considering the fact that no responsibility rested 
upon them, their traditional capacity to ‘‘do the wrong 
thing at the right time.’’ Of not one of the errors of their 
opponents have they qualified themselves to take advan- 
tage, nor have they in any respect bettered the claim on 
which they were refused the control of the government 
two years ago. The responsibility for the River and Har- 
bor Bill they must share with their opponents, while their 
ill-advised filibustering in favor of memberselected by un- 
blushing fraud, fastens upon them once more the wrongs 
which their party associates at the South perpetrate upon 
the ignorant majorities whom the Republicans refuse to 
aid in enlightening. The statesmanship of the session has 
been a series of petty attempts on either side to run a party 
without principle, varied by a struggle on the Republican 
side for the control of the party organization. Taken asa 
whole, the labors of the session present about as little 
that an honest citizen of any party can regard with pride, 
as a body professedly devoted to the public service could 
possibly exhibit as the results of seven months of exhaust- 
ing labor. 


PENNSYLVANIANS and Philadelphians will possibly learn 
something, and the general public will certainly read with 
interest, the series of illustrated papers on the Quaker 
City and its interests, begun in the present number of OuR 
ConTINENT. 


The first of these, ‘‘A Quaker Soldier,” 
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speaks for itself as the leading article. ‘‘ The Witch,’’ 
a clever sketch, by Louise Stockton, of the times when to 
keep a black cat was to run the risk of church discipline, 
is illustrated by an artist whose work it is an especial 
pleasure to introduce in our pages. With its queer illus- 
trations ‘‘The Mobjack Country’’ describes a region of 
which not one person in ten has ever heard, but which is 
full of picturesque elements ; and whether the reader fol- 
lows ‘‘ Dust’? and ‘‘Hot Plowshares’’ as a politician, a 
character-student or a simple amateur in fiction, the suc- 
ceeding chapters will be found of absorbing interest. 


Our CONTINENT regrets that the name of Mr. John 
Keynton, author of ‘‘ Why the Cows came Late,’’ should 
have been misspelled in the issue for August 2d. 


* THE STILL HOUR. 


AFTER the glare of the noonday sun 
Fades out, the glowing West 

Reflects warm tints on the weary world, 
And this after-light brings rest. 

Dearest desires and golden dreams 
Dazzle and glow in youth, 

But the backward gleam of setting hopes 
Lights up the soul with truth. 

Love is greater than chartered charities. 


It is truth, not opinion, which is of supreme concernment.— 
R. West. 


A CHILD that does not laugh seems unnatural, but a child that 
cannot laugh is a creature incredible. 


SALVATION does not depend on the degree of faith, but on the 
perfection of atonement.—James M. Crewell. 


Sarp Haeckel, ‘‘ Where faith begins science ends.’”’ Invert the 
sentence and it is true, ‘‘ Where science ends faith begins.— Prin- 
cipal Dawson. 


As Christ went to and fro in the Galilean villages, He was liv- 
ing for us, as for the sick that He cured and the hungry that He 
fed.— W. H. Willcox. 


Every question asked by a child’s mind is a reaching out to- 
ward the soul of things, and every question rightly answered 
and every law understood stimulates the growth of the child’s 
mind toward the world that lies around it.— Margaret B. Pecke. 


No crowned head is higher than his who has been wise, patient, 
industrious and temperate, and having gathered wealth uses it 
for God’s glory and the good of men. The flings of envious 
poverty at such a man are the smiting of poverty’s own self.— 
H. W. Beecher. 


I set sail for a far-off continent across the deep. A thousand 
miles away, it is as real to me as the shores of my native land 
and the faces of my kindred. The continent of heaven should 
be as real to our faith, populated as it is by those whom we have 
known, and by Him, ‘‘ whom having not seen, we love.’’—Pro- 
Sessor EB. P. Thwing. 


Gop might have made sin impossible. He might instanta- 
neously wither every hand put forth to steal, and paralyze every 
lying or profaning tongue, but He does not choose so to govern 
the world. He has allowed it to be easy and possible tosin. But 
He has given a conscience to every one, and a law for its guid- 
ance,and He makes it possible for us to do right, and manhood 
is developed, and character, by right convictions and choices 
bravely adhered to. 


It seems to me that loneliness with one half the women in the 
world is an essential condition of existence. And doubtless the 
great Father has some wise purpose in this discipline of loneliness, 
however veiled from mortal eyes. To make the best use of this 
loneliness is a problem which each individual must solve for her- 
self. After her patient watching day after day, though footsore 
and weary in hand and brain, there may come into her lonely 
hours a presence she may be slow to recognize, but which will 
irradiate all her surroundings, and her soul will breathe the 
strength of a divine atmosphere, and sweetly rest in ineffable 
love and peace.—Rachael Raymond. 


J. L. RUSSELL. 











BOOK NOTES. 


I? is a curious fact that the individual student so often carries 
out the plan supposed to need the labor and co-operation of a 
society. Thus far every dictionary of any value is a standard 
proof of this fact. Littré alone did ,what the united French 
Academy still waits to accomplish. The English Philological So- 
ciety fully twenty years ago sounded trumpets over a great ety- 
mological dictionary which is yet to see the light, in spite of the 
army of scholars and students who rallied to the call. In the 
meantime, one quiet gentleman, working in a quiet way, has ac- 
complished the most earnest and scholarly piece of work ever at- 
tempted in the same field, and two editions appear simultaneously 
in this country, the last one, from Harper & Brothers, being the 
one with which we have to do, under its title of ‘‘ A Concise 
Etymological Dictionary of the English Language,” by the Rev. 
Walter Skeat, M. A. 8vo. pp. 616. $1.25. This is not a mere 
abridgement by some ’prentice hand, but a rewriting and con- 
densing of the larger book by the author himself, the omissions 
being comparatively few, and the whole being more within the 
reach of the average student than in its larger form. Of all men 
who speak the English tongue it is doubtful if one as fit for the 
task as Walter Skeat could be selected. For many years he has 
been identified with the Early English Text Society, having done 
much important work in that connection, the most notable being 
his three-text edition of ‘‘ Piers Ploughman,’’ which has given 
him a far higher reputation than that arising from his position as 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 

Not to spend more than three hours over one word was Mr. 
Skeat’s final rule, but one who turns over the pages and studies 
for a moment the meaning of the somewhat cabalistic letters 
and signs will realize that not hours but years of labor are the 
background for the condensed presentations, each one with its 
historical and geographical set of facts. Every page brims with 
curious information and often with pleasant surprises, and, 
though the dictionary has been objected to for its want of conti- 
nuity, whoever follows up a column of the present work will find 
that there is steady occupation not only for hours but for days 
and weeks. 


CONVENTIONAL guide-books have almost ceased to be, and the 
fashion of the day sends the tourist on his way armed with novel 
or poem, in which localities are set down in words so alluring 
and irresistible that he straightway proceeds to spend more money 
on tickets to every point he had expected to pass by. Such must 
inevitably be the result of the present ‘‘ Tourists’ Edition’”’ of ‘‘ The 
Heart of the White Mountains ; Their Legend and Scenery,’ by 
Samuel Adams Drake, with illustrations by W. Hamilton Gib- 
son. Harper & Brothers. $3.00. Mr. Drake has already made 
himself a reputation, not only as an accurate observer but one 
who can give both spirit and letter of what he sees. The pre- 
sent book by no means takes the place of Starr King’s well-re- 
membered work in the same direction, but it is eyen more practi- 
cal and trustworthy, having careful maps of the entire region 
and minutest details as to modes of exploration, hotels, prices 
and all the points one most wishes to know. A careful index in- 
creases its value, and it need not be said that the illustrations are 
all that Gibson has taught us to expect. 


SoMEWHAT of the same intention, but on a much smaller 
scale of execution, is ‘‘ Paul Dreifuss ; His Holiday Abroad,’”’ by 
John W. Allen, Jr. George H. Ellis, Boston. $1.50. Paul is 
the staid and respectable parent of an artist-daughter studying 
in Paris, and his sudden journey to see her, their life both in 
lodging and studio, with their joint reflections on things in gene- 
. ral, make up a chatty and discursive volume of no marked value 
save as a good picture of art-life for the student abroad. 


From the same publisher comes a. dainty little volume, by 
Francis Tiffany, ‘‘ Bird Bolts, Shots on the Wing,’’ ($1.00) a set 
of short essays originally contributed to a Boston paper, and of 
varying degrees of merit. Mr. Tiffany writes like a cheerful 
philosopher, and his comments on men and manners are often 
shrewd and suggestive, with a pleasant humor that has its own 
charm. Nevertheless, in the glut of books one wonders if there 
is either room or necessity for one more, even when as desirable 
an one as this in many points must be admitted to be. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. comes ‘‘ In the Saddle; A Col- 
lection of Poems on Horseback Riding,’’ (75c.), in which is 
given nearly fifty poems on notable rides and riders, from Shak- 
Certain old 


speare down to the author of “ Sheridan’s Ride.’”’ 
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favorites are missing really more worthy of place than their sub. 
stitutes, but as a whole the collection fills a heretofore empty 
place. 

A PATHETIC interest attaches itself to “In the Harbor.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75c.) the second part of “Ultima 
Thule,” and the last word we shall have from the gentle poet 
who has passed on. The poems are all familiar, most of them 
having appeared in The Atlantic, and they are as characteristi- 
cally Longfellow’s as any work of an earlier date, the final son- 
net, with its word of expectation and cheer for some coming 
singer, holding also the promise for himself : 

‘* Fearless and first, and steering with his fleet, 
For lands not yet laid down on any chart. ** 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Miss WooLson, whose ‘“‘ Anne”’ is the most notable novel of 
the summer, is now at Baden-Baden writing another. 


Mrs. KemBLe’s “‘ Records of Later Life ’’ has just goneintothe 
second edition, which seems to be in as great demand as the first. 


CuattTo & WiNnpUvs, of London, have just brought outa beau- 
tiful edition of Charles Reade’s novels, illustrated by Du Maurier 
and Fildes. 


Mr. ALDRICH has gone to Russia, and while resting from his 
editorial labors on The Atlantic, is to collect material for a new 
book from his present surroundings. 


Miss RHopA BRouGHTON’s ‘‘ Cometh Up as a Flower” has 
been translated into French, with a preface, by Gustave Druz, 
and now one of Mrs. Alexander’s novels is also in the same 
hands. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the money sunk in the attempt to make 
The Penn Monthly self-sustaining the effort has proved a fruitless 
one. Its work has always beenof a high grade, but the number 
for July was its final appearance before an unappreciative public. 


Tue ‘ Hand-Book of Politics’’ for 1882, by the Hon. Edward 
McPherson, is ready, the record covering all the votes in Con- 
gress, the President’s action on the Chinese, the Mormon and the 
Geneva award questions; every phase of the banking question, 
and the principal decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
with a host of other points. Tables are also given showing 
voting population, the condition of the public debt, banks and 
so on. 


A NEw series of novels is announced by G. W. Harlan & Co., 
under the title of the ‘‘ Kaaterskill Series,” the initial volume 
being “‘A Fair Philosopher,’’ by one of our leading novelists. 
The series will be bound in cloth, at the uniform rate of $1.00 per 
volume. 


THE title of the new book by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, is 
both curious and suggestive, its origin being in the last line of 
Keats’ sonnet, ‘‘On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer.” 
The title reads, ‘‘ The Peak in Darien, and Other Inquiries Touch- 
ing Concerns of the Soul and Body.” 


WHOEVER owns copies of the original editions of Dickens’ 
Works will be able, whenever disposed, to secure many times 
their original value, as the price is constantly going up. ‘“‘ Ni- 
cholas Nickleby’’ and ‘“‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock’? have both 
been quoted lately at $18, and a copy of the first and only edition 
of “‘ The Story of Little Dombey” brought a little over $100. 


THREE of the oldest Arabic MSS. hitherto known have lately 
been purchased by the British Museum, the earliest being dated 
A.H. 348, equivalent to A.D. 959. They contain the cause of 
the law laid down in the Talmud, “that the sacred Scriptures 
must not be written in any other than the square Hebrew cha- 
racter.’’ It is proved for the first time that the Jews were in the 
habit of using other characters, and there are other points of ex- 
treme interest to all Oriental students. 


THE admirers of Mrs. Burnett, who have been counting upon 
a brilliant picture of Washington society, are obliged to admit 
that the scene of “‘ Through One Administration” might quite as 
well have been laid in Chicago or Boston, “‘ local coloring”’ being 
entirely absent. Mrs. Spofford is reportéd to have finished a 
novelette, “Rock Creek Church,” in which such coloring is 
faithfully rendered, but Mrs. Spofford’s adjectives are usually 
too much for her, and more than likely to obliterate any natural 
characteristics the scene may possess. 
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MIGMA. 


Tur Rev. Henry Lansdell, the writer of that rose-colored record 
of travel ‘‘ Through Siberia,’’ has now undertaken Central Asia, 
and on his way thither, St. Petersburg. The royal family not 
only paid him many personal attentions, but imperial permission 
was given him to visit the political prisoners awaiting trial in the 
fortress. 

GREAT excitement having been occasioned among English pro- 
hibitionists by the report that the Bishop of Lincoln had violently 
denounced the temperance pledge as “‘a deadly blasphemous 
evil,’ he has authorized the statement that there is very little 
foundation, the whole being ‘‘ merely another revival of a mix- 
ture of lies and garbled truth.” 


AnD now it is a question of another monument, this time to 
Samuel Pepys, the indefatigable diarist. A committee has just 
been formed for the purpose of raising funds, and when the ne- 
cessary amount is collected, the monument will be erected in the 
old church of St. Olaves, in London, where he lies buried, and 
with which he was intimately connected during his life. 


Tue statue of Henry Clay, at Richmond, which was not only 
weather-stained but damaged by the vandal hands that penciled 
and chipped wherever either was possible, has just been thor- 
oughly repaired. The whole surface has been scraped, chiseled 
and sand-papered, and it has been moved to a niche in the cen- 
tral hall of the Capitol, near the famous statue of Washington, 
by Houdon. 


ONE THOUSAND of the most valued officers of the Post-Office 
Department have as yet been quite ignored by the public, though 
their services are of a nature to command both interest and ad- 
miration. That they are paid for their services with food and 
shelter alone is less an instance of the ingratitude of republics 
than would at first be supposed, the employés being one thou- 
sand cats who busy themselves at one thousand different points 
in keeping mice out of the mail matter, which includes every- 
thing dear to the average mouse from cheese up to apple-seeds. 


REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 

July 28.—Delegation of Egyptian notables visits Alexan- 

dria under a flag of truce, and in effect tells the Khedive that 


Egypt does not want either him or the Christians.——Rumors of 
peace propositions from Arabi.—Turkey agrees tosend troops 
if the English will withdraw !——England asks Turkey at least 


to declare Arabia Rebel. Turkey will think about it. 


July 29.—Vote of credit refused in the French Chambers 
and the Ministry resigns again.——Another Virginia duel or ven- 
detta ; fatal result. 


July 30.—The Sultan still neglects to proclaim Arabi a 
Rebel, although Lord Dufferin has asked him personally. Arabi 
does not seem to appreciate this forbearance and keeps on forti- 
fying Port Said.—Large fire in New Orleans. 


July 31.—Russia instructs her delegate to take part in 
the Conference when the Suez Canal is before the house, other- 
= not.——Hecker’s flour mills burned in New York; heavy 
Oss. 

August 1.—Arabi has captured a British midshipman, 
and singularly refuses to give him up, although politely requested 
to do so by the Khedive.——The President vetoes the River and 
Harbor Bill, and nearly all the land rejoices. 

August 2.—But both houses pass the bill over the veto 
and the tables are turned. 

August 3.—Arabi attacks a British outpost at night with- 
out giving fair warning. Captures their guns and ammunition 
which the men forgot to carry away when they “ fell back” o 
the reserves. The House of Representatives votes to adjourn 
on the 5th inst.——British marines oceupy Suez, and troops re- 
connoitre beyond Ramleh. Wm. W. Astor appointed Minister 
to Italy wice.Marsh deceased._—Rear-Admiral John C. Beau- 
mont dies, aged sixty years. 


Scientific.—During the bombardment of the forts at 
Alexandria an interesting telephonic experiment was made at 














Malta. <A telephone at Malta was attached to the Alexandria 
cable, and connection was made with the other end of the cable, 
on board the Chiltern, off Alexandria. Either distance or the 
vibration caused by firing prevented the sending of any verhal 
message, but the firing at Alexandria was heard distinctly at 
Malta, a distance of more than a thousand miles.——Germany 
is thus far the only country in which alcohol is manufactured 
from potatoes. The potatoes are placed in an apparatus in which 
they are treated with steam at high pressure ; saccharification is 
then effected with hydrochloric acid, and the excess of acid is 
neutralized with carbonate of soda. When cool the mass is al- 
lowed to ferment in vats and then distilled. When saturation has 
been reached the remainder is used as food for cattle, and they are 
said toeat it greedily.——An amusing invention known as magic 
photographs is described by La Nature. A cigarette mouthpiece 
is provided and some white photographic papers about the size 
of a postage stamp. One of these is placed over a lateral aper- 
ture in the mouthpiece and a slide drawn over it. After smoking 
the image is found on the paper. The photograph is prepared 
on chloride of silver paper as usual, but before intensifying is 
put in a solution of bichloride of mercury, where it pales and 
disappears. Either ammoniacal or hypochlorite vapors will 
bring it back, and tobacco smoke contains enough of the former 
to do it very well.——A plan has been originated by a French 
engineer by means of which passing ships could send messages 
by submarine cables. He would float buoys with all necessary 
conducting wires and apparatus, at intervals of a day’s journey 
along the line of the cable, each to be numbered and properly 
lighted at night. The plan is favorably commented upon, and 
if carried out would obviate much anxiety and many dangers. 
—New light is thrown upon the history of the lake dwellers by 
the discovery of some new objects at Neuchatel. Among them 
are a carriage wheel with iron rim, iron swords and many human 
bones, and Swiss archeologists regard them as of great impor- 
tance. 
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It Has Worked Wonders. 


A lady writing from Racine, Wis., makes this gratifying report : ‘‘We 
finished taking our second supply of Compound Oxygen last month ; it 
has worked wonders for my mother. When she began treating with the 
Oxygen she was extremely low and prostrate in her bed with a variety of 
complaints. J had no hope of her recovery. She is now able to go about 
the house and do many pieces of work, and is a continual testimony be- 
fore me of the wonderful power of Compound Oaygen.’* Our Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, containing large reports of cases and full infor- 
mation, sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bound Volumes of the Continent. 


WE shall be prepared in a short time to furnish bound copies of Vol. I. 
with a complete Index. All orders received will be put on file and filled 
in the order of their receipt. Back numbers can be returned by mail or 
express at the sender’s cost. Those preferring to have their volumes 
bound themselves, can be furnished with finely stamped covers and a 
complete index at the rate given below. This volume will be of the size 
of the original publication, and will include twenty-one numbers. 

Bound copies of the first volume of the CONTINENT will be furnished to 
subscribers for that volume, who return us complete sets of the numbers 
in good condition, at the actwal cost of binding and packing, exclusive of 


carriage, to wit: 


Silk cloth, Ort om ia -60 
Half roan, ° -90 
Half morocco, . $1.20 


To those not returning back iiemntion’ this vebunbe will be furnished at 
the following rates : 

Silk cloth, c peeitdie cover, datas 

Half roan, ° 2.55 

Half morocco, . + 2.85 

Cloth cases for binding, 40 cents, ‘and 25 cents postage. 

This makes a very elegant volume, containing contributions from the 

recognized leading writers of America, and illustrations by the foremost 

artists and engravers. We put it at this very low rate simply because 

the change of form makes it differ greatly from those which are to follow. 

This volume will be carefully packed and sent by express at the cost of 

the person ordering. 


+ $2.25 


MANY readers who desire to know where an absolutely perfect carriage 
or light wagon may be obtained will do well to read the advertisement of 
Mr. Rogers, one of the oldest and most justly noted makers in the coun- 
try. An experience of many years over the worst roads of which the 
country can boast with Mr. Rogers's work enables the editor to speak 
with positiveness of its superior excellence. 
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‘* When did you see the log last?’ 

‘Day before yesterday.”’ 

‘* And didn’t you see the west end of the 
log. ?’’ 

‘*No.” 

‘*Now, on your oath, tell us why you 
can’t tell what the west end of that log 
rested on?’’ shouted the general, with 
great solemnity: 

‘* Because the west end was stuck in the 
bank.”’ 

Tableau. Judge H—— and our legal 
Sam enjoyed a silent laugh as the general 
sighed out a surprised ‘‘ Ah !”” 

The sheriff rapped and cried out “si- 
lence” to the laughing crowd.—Danbury 
News. 





Jack Lincoln, son of Secretary Lin- 
coln, is a very bright, interesting little 
fellow, and affords a considerable amount 
of entertainment to the clerks and visitors 
to his father’s office. The other day he was 
amusing himself by copying the names of 
the Presidents, and, pausing, looked up 
from his work and with great naivete 
remarked, ‘‘ Why, ever so many of the 
Presidents were named after the streets 
of Chicago.’’— Washington Republican. 





HER PETS. 


«How happy she could be with either were t’other dear charmer away!” 


No, “ Angelina,’’ you are mistaken 
in supposing that the sea is crossed by 
longitudinal and latitudinal lines. The 
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CRAESUS. 
My small Charlie said to me 
That he had lots of riches. 
**How much, old man ?*’ said I; said he, 
‘*Two farthings in my breeches, 


A silver fourpence in my purse, 
And one French bit of money.’*’ 
Then added (speaking of his nurse), 

‘*°Twas given me by Nunny. 


A lucky sixpence, father, too ;°* 
He paused, as though to measure 
With those grave eyes what I should do, 
On hearing of such treasure. 


With those grave eyes he looked at me, 
Ere he resumed his parley ;— 

It was as plain as A, B, C, . 
(Or plainer, perhaps, to Charlie), 


That weighty matters were our cue, 
We meant to sift and try ’em ; 
‘* And Father, ’* Charlie said, ‘‘are you 
As rich a man as I am ??’ 


And I replied—the while I drew 
My arm around his shoulder— 
**Charlie, I’m not so rich as you, 
Because I’m ages older. ’” M. 


Legal Comedy.—Scene—Court-room. General Smith, | 


lawyer, was cross-questioning Sam Smith, jack of all trades. 

“ How high was the dam ?”’ 

** About twenty feet.” 

‘* What was there on top of the dam?’ 

“ A log.’’ 

‘What did the log rest on at the east end ?”’ 

**On a rock.” 

‘* What did the west end rest on?’ 

“Don’t know.’’ 

The general dropped his pen suddenly and sharply cried out : 

‘*You don’t know? Why don’t you know?”’ F 

Sam changed the cross of his legs and shifted his quid to the 
other cheek and then replied : 

** Because I don’t.” 

The general got up enthusiastically, and pointed his index 
finger at Sam and shrieked out : 

“Do you mean to tell this court and jury that you can’t tell 
what the west end of the log rested on?” , 





— lines seen on the maps represent only im- 

, aginary lines. Britannia rules the waves 

no doubt ; but not in that way, dear. However your mistake -was 
a quite natural one.— Boston Transcript. 


Presently some enterprising church, awakening to the 
fact that it is behind the age, will discard its bell and put in a 
steam whistle.—Syracuse Herald. And a century or two hence, 
when people begin to get out injunctions against church whistles, 
some one will grow eloquent about their sacred associations. 


When a Wisconsin man attached a circus lion on a debt 
the proprietor of the show turned the beast loose and told the 
creditor to take him along, without further ado. The creditor 
was last seen breaking for a piece of woods six miles square.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


A small stream in this county, which some years ago 
was alive with tadpoles and mud turtles, has been permitted to 
dry up, just because our member of Congress refused to ask an 
appropriation of $150,000 to improve it.—Norristown Herald. 

‘‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” says the poet. 
The inference is that as soon as we get big enough to talk we can 


be relied on to lie about ourselves. If we do not, our enemies 
will lie about us.— Texas Siftings. 


The oldest mule in the world is owned in Covington, Ga. 
The owner has papers to prove that he is over eighty. No blame 
for the infernal falsity of the papers attaches to the mule.— 
Boston Post. 


It is said a cornet player in Berlin burst a blood vessel 
trying to sound a Wagnerian double note. It is comforting to 
know that Wagner’s is to be the music of the future.—Lowell 
Citizen. 

Arabi Bey has been confiscating all the horses he can 
lay his hands on. This is the first intimation we have had that 
Arabi was trying to establish a stable government.— Hawkeye. 


Why are native Bostonians naturally Unitarians? Be- 
cause, having been born in Boston, they do not think it neces; 
sary to be born again. 


A Detroit minister has closed his church while he takes 
his vacation. He believes that the hearers need a rest as well as 
himself. ’ 


The Cincinnati Wesleyan College was the alma mater of 
Mrs. R. B..Hayes, and, consequently, the ex-President’s alma 
mater-in-law.— Boston Advertiser. 





